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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ee 
HE war between Russia and Japan was officially ended on 
Saturday last, when the Emperors of Russia and Japan 
“ratified” the. Treaty of Peace arranged at Portsmouth, U.S.A., 
by affixing their signatures. The text of the Articles presents 
nothing new of any importance, beyond one provision that 
neither Power shall make dispositions providing for war on 
the frontiers of Korea, and another which, if strictly inter- 
preted, will allow the Russians to keep twenty-eight thousand 
soldiers in Manchuria for the protection of their section of the 
railway. Some details about the proprietary rights of Russian 
subjects may hereafter provoke argument, but they are really 
unmportant, as any State which desires war can always declare 
its interests or its safety menaced by its rival. The Russian 
Emperor has issued a short proclamation, and the Mikado has 
taken advantage of the opportunity to thank “the benign spirits 
of our ancestors,” to acknowledge the devotion of his people, to 
admonish them against “vainglorious pride,” and to advise 
them to strengthen the State by new successes in works of 
peace. The moderation of the Imperial Rescript is most 
remarkable, as is the confidence of the Mikado in his people, 
though the Minister of War does prohibit criticism of the 
terms of peace within the Army. Those terms, he intimates, 
are the Emperor’s business. The annoyance of the Japanese 
people, it is said, has not died away, but is now chiefly ex- 
pressed in order to increase the popularity of the Parliamentary 
Opposition. Altogether, Japan is behaving with great self- 
control, though the party of peace and the party of war will, 
it 1s clear, for some time to come contend with one another for 
the control of the Administration. Europe understands well 
that kind of disaffection, and its limits. 








The Emperor Francis Joseph has reappointed Baron 
Fejervary Premier of Hungary, with instructions “to bring 
about as quickly as possible a constitutional solution of the 
present critical situation on the basis of the programme sub- 
mitted by you and accepted by me.” The Rescript announcing 
this decision reads to outsiders a little vague; but it appears 
to be understood in Hungary that the Baron will endeavour 
to obtain a majority in the Hungarian Parliament without 
altering the language used for words of command, and failing 
that, will dissolve,—probably to the cry of universal suffrage. 
Ifhe should obtain a majority, all will go smoothly, though 
the new franchises will materially alter the composition of 
Parliament; but if the party of Independence should win, the 
struggle between the Crown and the people will become acute. 
The King-Emperor maintains that he has in no way exceeded 


his Constitutional powers; and there is in the Rescript, as we 
read it, a veiled threat that as the King, as holder of “the 





sacred crown of St. Stephen,” guarantees the independence 
of Hungary, so also he will maintain to the full the preroga- 
tives of that crown. All now waits for Baron Fejervary’s 
“programme,” and the result of the General Election which 
will follow its rejection. 


Bills providing for the separation of Sweden and Norway 
have now been passed by the Legislatures of both countries, 
and King Oscar in his speech proroguing the Swedish 
Parliament treats the “dissolution of the Union” as final. 
The terms of the Convention of Karlstad will be emnbodied in 
treaties between the two countries, and as soon as these are 
ratified the Norwegians will elect a King. These proceedings 
will be rapid, the Swedish statesmen greatly fearing that if 
the Norwegians declare a Republic the Swedes may be 
induced to follow their example. The King remains resolute 
in refusing to permit any Prince of his house to ascend the 
Norwegian throne, and the people appear to have fixed on 
Prince Karl of Denmark. His consent has hitherto been 
rendered uncertain by the reluctance of his wife, the English 
Princess Maud, to accept the new position, with ‘its burdens; 
but this opposition has been withdrawn, partly, it is supposed, 
through the influence of King Edward, and partly through a 
Norwegian promise, guaranteed by some European bankers, 
to provide the new King, in the event of his resignation, with a 
considerable pension. The Kings of our day are always 
anxious about their pecuniary position; but it must be 
acknowledged that they have much work to do and many 
special risks to run, and that in providing for their pecuniary 
future they do but imitate the ablest of their subjects. They 
feel, too, the extraordinary advance in the scale of first-class 
incomes, which enables so many of their subjects to outshine 
them, and compels them when once disinherited to live as com- 
paratively poor men. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times telegraphs on Friday 
a very significant article with regard to the future foreign 
policy of Germany which appears in the Frankfiirter Zeitung. 
Germany, it declares, bas the right to address to France this 
question: “In case we should be involved in a conflict with 
England, are you going to be England’s ally, and consequently 
our enemy, or are you going to preserve an honest neutrality?” 
“To raise this question,” it continues, “is not to interfere 
with the independence of French policy, which can give its 
answer in perfect freedom, but, of course, with entire respon- 
sibility for its decision. Germany is bound to ask this question 
in her own most vital interest ; she must know exactly how she 
stands with France.” In other words, the policy of Germany 
is to make quite sure that Britain has no allies before Ger- 
many deals with her. Nay, more, if France does not give the 
answer desired by Germany, she must remember that the blow 
will fall on her instead, for though she could help Britain, she 
is warned that Britain could not help her. As the Times re- 
marks, this is nothing but the policy of Sots mon frére ou je te 
tue. When this is taken in connection with the specially 
virulent attack made on the King and Lord Lansdowne by 
the Neue Freie Presse—Prince Biilow’s Vienna organ—we 
cannot, we fear, accept the comfortable notion that the 
Germans are quieting down, and that we shall hear no more 
of the anti-British Press campaign. 
The Great Powers of Europe are much puzzled how to a‘ 
in Macedonia, They have insisted that the Sultan shall allow 
them to take the financial control of the province, and so 
terminate at least one of the many causes of disorder there, 
and have even appointed Agents to carry out reforms. The 
Agents have met at Uskub, and are considering what to do 
next. The Sultan, however, who regards this demand as an 
interference with his sovereignty, steadily refuses his conssnt, 








and the Powers are left in this quandary. If they recede, they 
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will be considered beaten, and all future demands will be 
similarly rejected ; while if they persist, they must use force, 
to which they are not all quite inclined. .The Sultan knows 
that, and is therefore obstinate; and all manner of plans are 
discussed for surmounting the difficulty. The best would be 
for Great Britain and France to take possession of the 
Custom-house of Smyrna, which receives large payments 
with which the Turkish Treasury cannot dispense; but as no 
one knows what Germany might in that event say or do, the 
Powers are reluctant to adopt so decided a course. The 
Concert of Europe is, in fact, baffled upon the field of its 
choice by. the refusal of one of its members to keep in 
harmony with the remainder. The Times correspondent at 
Constantinople believes, we see, that in the end the Ambas- 
sadors of the Powers will insist on acting together; but that 
is not certain, their interests not being identical.. Suppose 
they warn the Porte that in the event of continued refusal 
they will be reluctantly compelled to ask as an alternative 
that Macedonia should be placed in the position of Crete ? 


Kingsway, the new thoroughfare from the Strand to 
Holborn, was formally opened on Wednesday by King 
Edward. In replying to the Address presented by the 
Chairman of the London County Council, the King spoke 
of the practical advantage to the Metropolis of the addi- 
tional routes for traffic now opened, adding that “the 
improvement will do much to beautify the capital of my 
Empire, and will be a perpetual memorial of the capacity 
and enterprise of your Council,’—a compliment much 
appreciated by a body which has come in for an undue 
share of hostile criticism. A special feature of the ceremony 
was the presentation of a petition from the Borough 
Council of Poplar setting forth the claims of the unem- 
ployed for consideration in a special Session of Parliament, 
to which the King returned a sympathetic reply. The 
ceremony was witnessed by the members of the Paris 
Municipal Council, who have not only been entertained by 
the London County Council during the week, but, by a 
judicious arrangement admirably calculated to bring hosts 
and. guests into closer personal touch, have been put up in 
the private houses of their London colleagues. 


Sir Edward Grey was the principal speaker at a Liberal 
meeting held in Manchester on Friday week. The speech was 
strong and sensible throughout, but we particularly welcome 
the tone of his references to foreign policy and the Chinese 
labour question. While deprecating unnecessary discussion 
of the former topic, Sir Edward Grey stated his firm belief 
that the Liberal party as a whole accepted the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Anglo-French understanding, both in the 
letter and the spirit, and it was in the spirit which pervaded 
those agreements that any Liberal foreign policy would be 
carried on. ‘“ They would enter into no engagements and no 
relations with any other Powers which were inconsistent with 
or prejudicial to those agreements ; but if it were fairly under- 
stood and accepted in the world that the Alliance with Japan 
and the Agreement with France implied no hostility, as they 
(the Liberals) intended that they should imply no hostility, to 
any other Power, then there was no reason why Great Britain 
should not be on cordial and friendly terms with every Power 
which accepted those two agreements as integral parts of our 
policy.” That is a thoroughly satisfactory statement, and 
supports to the full the contentions in regard to Liberal 
foreign policy set forth by us elsewhere. 


Sir Edward Grey’s reference to Chinese labour was equally 
explicit and satisfactory. “It was said that a Liberal 
Government would be a danger to the Empire because it 
would stop the importation of Chinese labour into the 
Transvaal, and would refuse to put taxes onfood. He believed 
that both these things were perfectly true of the next Liberal 
Government. What was not true was that the Empire was 
founded either upon Chinese labour or food-taxes...... He 
held that the conditions under which the Chinese were now 
working in the Transvaal were unnatural and degrading con- 
ditions, and the time would come when the Transvaal itself 
would wish that no such experiment had been tried.” This 
outspoken utterance is a sufficient answer to those who 
declare that the Liberal leaders will not venture to 
modify the Chinese policy of the present Government. 
We may also note his reference to the Kitchener- 








Curzon controversy, concerning which he remarked that, 
had there been more strength or. statesmanship in the 
Cabinet, the correspondence would never have been pub. 
lished. At the time we were disposed to blame the two 
disputants equally on this score. It has, however, become 
abundantly clear that Lord Curzon was most anxious in the 
public interest to avoid publication, and did his best to 
maintain the wholesome tradition against great servants of 
the State displaying their differences before the public. No 
matter what pressure in favour of publication was placed on 
them by Lord Kitchener, the Home Government should have 
stood firm. It is on them alone that the blame must rest, 
Lord Curzon was guiltless in the matter, and we much 
regret having, on a misapprehension of the facts, assumed 
otherwise. 


Lord Hugh Cecil delivered a most interesting and sugges. 
tive address at the opening meeting of the Glasgow Parlia. 
mentary Debating Association on Friday week. Beginning 
with an analysis of Conservatism as a school of thought, 
Lord Hugh Cecil reviewed the progress of Conservative 
change since 1832, and laid stress on the fact that the Tariff 
Reform campaign of Mr. Chamberlain, alike in its reyoly. 
tionary principles and its demagogic methods, was alien to 
the true political temperament of Conservatism. The Con. 
servative party had been hypnotised by Mr. Chamberlain's 
undoubted genius, but he did not believe that the Conserva. 
tive temperament could be long attracted by a policy of 
sudden and fundamental change. Thus, considering the 
prospects of the various parties, Lord Hugh Cecil declared 
that, as the great majority of the community wanted neither 
Home-rule nor Protection, he saw no need for the extinction 
of Unionist Free-traders as a party. Up to this point we find 
ourselves in substantial agreement with Lord Hugh Cecil, 
But, for reasons already familiar to our readers, we cannot 
endorse his view that the Unionist Free-traders ought to trust 
in the declarations of Mr. Balfour, or share his confidence that 
in the Fiscal controversy Mr. Balfour is more on their side 
than on the side of Mr. Chamberlain. 


It is through indulging delusions such as these that the 
Unionist Free-traders run so imminent a risk of suffering 
extinction. If, instead, they will face the facts, and fight 
whole-heartedly for Free-trade and against all its enemies, 
open and secret, they will not only survive themselves, but 
be in a position when the occasion comes to reconvert their 
party to Free-trade. Lord Hugh Cecil seems to assume that 
vigorous opposition to Mr. Balfour would somehow deprive 
the Unionist Free-traders of their right to be Unionists. We 
refuse to grant Mr. Balfour any such miraculous power as 
that of eliminating the Unionist virtue from his opponents. 
We mean to remain Unionists and Free-traders whatever new 
turns and twists the Premier may devise for luring us into 
the Chamberlain net which closes the Balfour decoy. 


Mr. Chamberlain has written a letter to the Norwood 
Branch of the Tariff Reform League in regard to a resolu- 
tion which they propose to pass. This resolution in effect 
defines the policy of Mr. Balfour as a Tariff Reform policy, 
and pledges them to support “only such Parliamentary candi- 
date as, clearly and without reservation, declares himself to 
be in favour of Fiscal Reform.” Mr. Chamberlain in his 
letter says: “I feel justified in saying that I should certainly 
vote for such a resolution in any election in which I was 
personally concerned, as it does not appear to me to go ab 
all beyond the official programme as stated by the Prime 
Minister on more than one occasion, and I do not see how any 
loyal supporter of Mr. Balfour and the Unionist party can 
possibly object to its terms.” We venture to predict two 
things in regard to this letter. The first is that Mr. Balfour 
will not deny that Mr. Chamberlain and the Norwood Branch 
of the Tariff Reform League have interpreted his policy pro- 
perly. The other is that, in spite of this fact, the Balfourite 
section of the Unionist Free-traders will continue to insist 
that Mr. Balfour is at heart a Free-trader. Indeed, we should 
not be surprised to find them making such a declaration the 
day after Mr. Balfour had issued a Chamberlainite address in 
East Manchester. 


Lord George Hamilton at Lincoln on Thursday made an 
admirable appeal to his countrymen “to think of themselves 
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and for themselves on the Fiscal question.” There was, lie 
declared, a remarkable resemblance between the agitation for 
the repeal of the Union and the agitation for the repeal of 
Free-trade. If Mr. Gladstone had not taken up Home-rule, 
or Mr. Chamberlain Protection, neither cause would have 
obtained the prominence it had. We agree that the analogy 
is very close, but unhappily the Unionist Free-traders have 
not pursued their object with such unflinching devotion as 
did the Liberal Unionists. The latter were willing to risk 
all things, to break the closest party ties, and to abandon 
even their best-loved leader, rather than that the Union 
should run any risk. The Unionist Free-traders have not 
been willing to make so great an act of renunciation. They 
will not abandon Mr. Balfour as the Liberal Unionists 
abandoned Mr. Gladstone. We note with satisfaction that 
Lord George Hamilton, who was one of the soundest Secre- 
taries of State India has ever had, in dealing with the con- 
troversy between Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon showed 
that he is entirely on the civilian side. It is clear that in the 
light of his great experience he views the treatment accorded 
by the Government to Lord Curzon with the strongest dis- 
satisfaction. Lord George Hamilton ended a very striking 
speech with the significant words : “ Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
could not destroy Free-trade, but it ,was demolishing the 
Unionist party.” ; 

The War Office have resolved to adopt for a time special 
measures to meet the shortage of officers in the cavalry. In 
an official circular issued on Monday it is announced that the 
Army Council are prepared to receive applications for com- 
missions on probation from gentlemen. who have had no 
preliminary training in a Military College. Candidates 
must be between the ages of nineteen and twenty-three, 
and possess either a school leaving certificate, a qualifying 
educational certificate, or the equivalent of these certifi- 
cates as set forth in the Regulations relating to 
the granting of commissions in the Regular Army to 
officers in the Militia and Yeomanry. They must also 
furnish evidence of good character during the four years 
previous to nomination, and pass the medical examination 
enforced in the case of candidates for commissions in the 
Army. After two years’ service on probation, and subject to 
passing such professional examinations as may be imposed, 
and to being well reported upon in every respect, candidates 
will be permanently gazetted to commissions as Second 
Lieutenants. We have nothing to say against the system 
of probationers, which, we believe, is sound, and is working 
well in the Guards. But it is doubtful whether any solid 
advantage is likely to result from any expedient which fails 
to cut at the root of the evil,—the maintenance of the bad 
tradition that excludes all but the sons of rich men from 
our cavalry regiments. 


The result of the poll in the Barkston Ash division of 
Yorkshire was announced on Saturday last, Mr. Andrews, the 
Liberal candidate, being returned by a majority of 228 over 
Mr. Lane-Fox. In 1886, 1895, and 1900 the late Sir Robert 
Gunter was returned unopposed in the Conservative interest. 
In 1892 he had a majority of 1,241, and in 1885 of 1,906. Mr. 
Lane-Fox’s figures on Saturday were only 13 less than 
those polled by Sir Robert Gunter in 1892, but the Liberal 
poll showed an increase of 1,456,—a figure practically identical 
with the difference between the aggregate poll in 1892 (7,081) 
and that of Saturday, which amounted to 8,524. The lesson 
of the election was therefore correctly interpreted by Mr. 
Haldane in a speech delivered on Saturday night at Chirn- 
side, Berwickshire. Mr. Haldane noted as the remarkable 
feature of the election the number of people who appeared 
to have given their votes who had never done so before. 
“Even the silent voter, who had for some time been against 
the Liberal party, was now with them, and their position was 
the happiest one that any party had been in for a very 
considerable time.” The country will tolerate neither 
Balfourism nor Chamberlainism. 


On Tuesday Mr. Andrew Carnegie was installed for a 
second term as Lord Rector of St. Andrews University, and 
delivered a rectorial address on the future of arbitration 
between nations. He began with a quantity of extracts from 
ancient writers on the horrors of war, and traced the growth 


Tribunal into a periodic Congress, to which the conscience 
of the world would compel all disputants to appeal, and the 
formation of a League of Peace among nations. He was glad 
to see that the spread of education caused a falling-off in 
recruiting both in Britain and America, and he trusted that 
the Governments might look in vain to the Universities for 
their supply of officers. No one questions the earnestness of 
Mr. Carnegie’s advocacy in the cause of peace, but we cannot 
think that his case is helped by such overstatements as 
appeared in his address. We do not hope to convince 
Mr. Carnegie, but we would point out that an international 
League of Peace empowered to keep the peace by the 
use of force may restrict, but assuredly cannot abolish, the 
chances of war. We are cordially at one with him in his 
desire to see the Hague Tribunal an effective and often 
consulted Court; but our reason is mainly that we want to 
see international practice clarified and determined. To 
maintain that war cannot begin without a formal declaration, 
as Mr. Carnegie does, is to fly in the face of precedents, and 
introduce a principle which, if accepted by any tribunal, 
would make that tribunal a negligible authority. 


In regard to the question of the total abolition of war, we 
should like to ask Mr. Carnegie one question. When the 
South determined to break up the Union, did he or did he 
not side with those who said, “Erring sister, go in peace” P 
If, as we feel sure, he was determined to preserve the Union 
by force of arms, could it be preserved in no other way, and 
if, as we also feel sure, he would come to the same conclusion 
were there to be another attempt at secession, how can he 
think it possible that war can be banished for ever, and 
deny that sometimes it must be the last argument? If the 
better part of the world—that is, the American and British 
peoples—were to adopt the peace-at-any-price doctrine, and 
were to put down their Armies and Navies, they would end 
by becoming the prey of those autocratic Powers who believe 
that liberty is a disease of the mob, and that nations which 
get the disease in its extreme form had better be controlled 
for their good by Emperors and autocrats. We, at any rate, 
want to keep our rifles ready and our powder dry till the 
world in general has secured: more firmly than it has at 
present the principles of civil and religious liberty. Till it 
has, to act on the belief that war is pure evil is like taking 
opium as a way of avoiding a dangerous duty. 


We regret to have to record the death of Sir Henry Irving, 
which took place with tragical suddenness on October 13th 
at Blackburn after the close of the performance of Becket. 
Sir Henry Irving had done admirable work in raising the tone 
of the stage by his consistent support of plays that were high 
in achievement or in aim; he brought intellect and individuality 
to bear on the interpretation of every réle he undertook; and 
he was deservedly esteemed for his generosity, his loyalty, 
and magnanimity. The commanding position, however, that 
he had occupied for many years was largely due to qualities 
independent of his merits as an actor, and when the epidemic 
of eulogy caused by the circumstances of his death has abated, 
and his claims for remembrance are more temperately 
examined, they will probably be found to rest quite as much 
on the interest of his personality, and on his powers as a stage 
manager and theatrical organiser, as on his histrionie genius. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the decision to bury his remains 
in Westminster Abbey, but must say here that, though we 
would by no means deny actors the right to burial in the 
Abbey when they show supreme merit in their art, we cannot 
admit that Sir Henry Irving reached anything approaching 
that level. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that the subscrip- 
tions promised and received for carrying out Colonel Pollock’s 
proposed experiment in Militia training have already reached 
a little over £800. Though that is not quite a fourth of the 
sum required, it is a result of which we have every reason to 
be proud, since it has been achieved in less than three weeks ; 
and we desire to express our gratitude to those of our readers 
who have so generously supported our proposal. We trust 
that by the end of November we may be in a position to tell 
Colonel Pollock that he may begin his preparations. 





in modern times of international law and the machinery of 
arbitration. He urged the development of the Hague 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


> ayant the past week there have been symptoms of 
a certain amount of uneasiness and anxiety in 
regard to the foreign policy of the Liberal party. This 
uneasiness and anxiety, indeed, is even said to have found 
a faint echo in Paris. What is feared is that the Liberal 
party when they come into power, as they must do in a 
few months’ time, will not maintain in its full vigour the 
entente with France, but instead will allow their foreign 
policy to be directed from Berlin. It is not, of course, 
suggested that the Liberals will mean to show want of 
cordiality to France, but rather that in making special 
efforts to come to a friendly understanding with Germany 
they will allow their foreign policy to fall under German 
influence, and thus leave France with the feeling that we 
cannot be trusted to stand by her in case of need. 
The result of giving such an impression would, no doubt, 


be to make France reconsider her whole position, and | 
to ask herself whether it would not be better to yield to. 


force majeure, and accept, in spite of the humiliation 
involved, the open hand which Germany always holds out 
to her as the alternative to the blow from the mailed fist. 
But such a result, say those Englishmen who feel the 
anxieties which we have described, would mean our being left 
in a position of dangerous isolation. We should not 
really have conciliated the Germans, and we should have 
lost the French. In other words, the Germans, after they 
had used our friendly advances to them to break up the 
entente with France, would possibly, in common with 
other Powers, turn upon us as the selfish and foolish 
nation whom nobody could trust. 


‘We have mentioned these fears as to the future policy ' 


of the Liberals, not because we believe that there is any- 
thing substantial in them, but rather because we are 
certain that they have no foundation, and that therefore 
the best thing is to bring them to light and show their 
absurdity. In the first place, we are sure that none of the 
responsible leaders in the Liberal party have any desire 
whatever to alter the present happy relations in which we 
stand to the French Republic. On the contrary, we are 
convinced that they wish to maintain those relations, and 
to render them permanent in the only way in which 
such relations can be made permanent in our country,— 
that is, by receiving the endorsement of both the great 


parties. The Liberals by tradition and by natural | 
feeling are sympathetic with the French Republic, and | 


they have hitherto always desired, and we are sure still 
desire, to emphasise the fact that a free Republican Govern- 
anent is a Government specially suited for friendship 
with this country. Again, the Liberals by tradition 
and inclination are anxious to come to terms with 
Russia, and to treat with her on a friendly basis. But 
it is obvious that one of the best ways of coming to 
terms with Russia is by preserving the entente with her 
ally. In a word; the Liberal party find the greater part 
of their ideal policy as regards our foreign relations at the 

resent moment already realised. No doubt a section 
of the Liberal party, and especially that section which 
is least familiar with the details of international affairs, is 
inclined just now to take the line that Lord Lansdowne 
has done the right thing in the wrong way. They are 
all for being on a specially friendly footing with France, 
and for trying to reach an understanding with Russia, 
but they are inclined, as critics of the Administration, to 
think that these good things might have been accomplished 
quite as well without irritating the Germans. “ Why,” 
they say, “was it necessary, in order to be friends with 
France and Russia, to put up the back of the German 
Emperor and make him so angry and suspicious? Surely 
we could have managed to come to an agreement with 
France, and have got on specially good terms with her, 
without quarrelling with other people. With better 
management we might have done all we have done, and 
yet have remained on the best of terms with Germany. 
Jt is perfectly right to impress our French neighbours 
with our goodwill, but why should we do it in so provo- 
cative a way?” 

That this is a very natural position for an Opposition to 
take up in the abstract we do not deny. Nor do we 





tion do so great a number of foolish things, : 

which if they had been done a little difteroatly — 
have been harmless, but as it is have proved most harmful 
should look with suspicion upon the conduct of our 
foreign relations, and should incline to the belief that 
better management would have produced the result 
we all wish for,—i.e, more friendly relations with 
Germany. But though we do not wonder at this abstract 
criticism, we are well assured that when the Liberals come 
into power, and the Foreign Office is in their hands, they 
will find that in this particular their previous criticism ig 
not justified. They will learn that the present antagonistic 
attitude of Germany is not due to the fact that we have 
mismanaged our understanding with France, and given 
‘it a provocative appearance, or have made advances to 
Russia in a way which could give just offence to Germany 
but solely because Germany is determined that wo 
shall not be friends with the rest of the world if 
she can help it. The Liberals will find that in fact 
; though not in words, Germany has said to us:—‘ If 
you and France get together into a corner and make 
friends and talk secrets, there is going to be trouble for 
both of you. We do not intend to let you put your 
heads together in that way. Remember that if we can’t 
hit the big British bully, we can at any rate make 
it very unpleasant for the big bully’s new friend.’ 
The Germans have chosen to take up the attitude that 
making friends with other Powers is “an unfriendly 
act” to Germany, and that those who wish to stand 
in good relations with them must take note of the 
fact. ‘Splendid isolation” is the only position which the 
Germans will willingly tolerate in the case of Britain. 

The Liberals when they study the records of the 
Foreign Office, and get into touch with international 
affairs as only a Government in office can, will find also 
that during the past five years the German Government 
have perpetually played the part of the wolf in the 
fable. They have been constantly accusing us of having 
muddied the water, and of having unfriendly designs, 
though in reality our acts and intentions have been 
imost peaceable and most friendly. The despatches 

and memoranda on the files will show that, instead of 
doing anything hostile to Germany, our Government 
have been solicitous to obtain the goodwill of the German 
| Emperor, and have again and again placed themselves 
in what have proved very disagreeable, and even 
| dangerous, positions in order to win his favour. For 
example, with an extraordinary want of appreciation 
of American sensitiveness as to the Monroe doctrine, 
'we entered upon a scheme for joint naval action with 
Germany in regard to Venezuela. Happily, owing to the 
friendliness and sound good sense of President Roosevelt, 
who showed infinitely more insight, and possessed a 
far firmer grasp of the situation, than did our own 
Ministry, we escaped from the entanglement without 
having actually made ill-blood with America. But in 
truth this was rather through the good luck of there being 
a statesman at the White House than through any skill 
on our ‘part. In any case, in order to “play up” to 
Germany, and not to refuse a pressing request from her, 
we ran a very considerable and unnecessary risk of getting 
on bad terms with the Americans. It is true that 
the Americans were powerless in face of a combination 
of the British and German fleets, but to flaunt such a 
combination in their faces, though it may have very well 
suited the Kaiser’s book, was a course of action which it 
was extremely ill-advised for us to take. 

An equally glaring example of our persistent efforts to 
.placate the Germans is to be found in the negotia- 
tions over the Baghdad Railway. There the present 
Government showed that the Germans had only to ask, and 
we would at once make the strongest endeavours to meet 
their wishes, and, in fact, “to do anything to oblige.” It 
was obvious that to abandon our old and wise policy of 
not mixing ourselves up as a Goverment with commercial 
concerns would, in the case of. the Baghdad Railway, not 
merely have set a very bad precedent, but also have tended 
to fill the Russians with suspicion of our designs, and 
plunge us in addition into a vortex of dangerous intrigue 
at Constantinople. Yet, as we have said, on the principle 
of “anything to oblige” the Germans, and to show how 
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: rous scheme, and greatly annoyed the Russians. 
een. public opinion Goan was aroused, and our 
Government were not permitted to fall into the Baghdad 
Railway morass as they had fallen into the Venezuela 
mess. The fact, however, remains that in both cases 
our Government showed themselves willing to be the 
« drudge” of the Kaiser in order to win the goodwill of 
Germany and to prove that we were not hostile. 

Since the Baghdad Railway fiasco our Government have 
been more cautious, and though refraining from anything 
approaching a hostile act towards Germany (unless it 
be admitted that to make friends with France is neces- 
sarily a hostile act towards Germany), have endeavoured 
to keep out of German complications. As a result of this 
determination not to be the “drudge” of Germany any 
longer, the Germans have assailed us with all sorts of 

neral accusations of hostility and unfriendliness. As a | 
matter of fact, however, not a single specific act has been | 
quoted, or can be quoted, by them to prove their alle- | 
gations. Our action in regard to Germany has been | 

rfectly correct, not merely in form but in substance. | 
The only accusation that has even an appearance of any- 
thing substantial is that we did not communicate to 
Germany our Agreement with France. They were, | 
nevertheless, quite well aware of that Agreement, | 
which was published to the whole world. If the know- | 
ledge was not conveyed through diplomatic channels, 
it was only because our Government were afraid that 
official communication might be made the excuse by the | 
Germans for disagreeable and unfriendly observations. | 
It is often wiser not to tell an angry man to his face 
something which he is only too likely to make the excuse | 
for quarrelsome language. In truth, the accusation of 
the Germans that we have been unfriendly and hostile to | 
them of late is, as we have said, simply that of the wolf in | 
the fable when he told the lamb that his action in | 
drinking from the stream was most aggressive, and that, 
patient and generous as all wolves naturally were, he did 
not know how long he would be able to endure the con- 
stant insults and menaces addressed to him by his 
neighbour. No doubt we are not quite the lamb of the 
European fold, but our official attitude towards Germany 
has been consistently lamb-like. 

We can only end as we began, by declaring that we are 
certain that there is not the slightest reason to fear that 
the Liberals will undo the good work which has been done 
in bringing France and Britain together. Again, though 
they may make yet another effort to be friendly with 
Germany, we are equally sure that they will not place 
themselves so much under German influence as to 
abandon either the entente with France or the proposals 
for a better understanding with Russia. The Liberals 
will maintain our foreign policy on exactly the present 
lines, both because it is the traditional policy of their 
party, and still more because it is the inevitable policy 
of those who will not agree, as certainly the Liberals 
will not, that we cannot be friends with France and 
on good terms with Russia for fear of being accused of 
hostility to Germany. 








THE LEGACY OF TRAFALGAR. 


ie centenary of Trafalgar, which the British people | 

are celebrating to-day, marks an epoch in the history | 
of our Empire. One hundred years ago the greatest of | 
English sea-captains, in one of the decisive battles of the | 
world, laid the foundations, not only of modern Britain, but | 
of modern Europe, and bequeathed to his countrymen a | 
spirit which, in spite of excesses and shortcomings, still | 
remains the ideal of our race. Such an occasion is not | 
one for mere thoughtless rejoicings. All great milestones 
in a people’s course involve serious self-examination as well 
as pride. It is a day of national thanksgiving, but it is 
also a day of national heart-searching. For Trafalgar 
was no mere victory over France and Spain; indeed, 
in its higher aspects the consideration of victory 
almost disappears. For us it is our Salamis, one of the 
holy places of our history, and represents the exaltation 
of the national spirit under a heroic leader. to a height 
which later generations have scarcely reached. To a 
thinking man it raises many grave questions. How far 
have we shown ourselves worthy of that lightning fire of 
heroism which passed among the smoke-wreaths? How 





'men to whom Nelson does not appeal. 
united in doing honour to his memory; the Radicals, who 


far have we kept alive that flame of unselfish patriotism 
which was lit by Nelson and his captains? Have we 
vulgarised their ideal? Is it possible that in all our 
material well-being, our growth in wealth and civilisation, 
our extension of territory, we have fallen short of that old 
simple virtue? Let us by all means rejoice that. England 
once produced such a man; but, let us ask ourselves if we 
are keeping his legacy untarnished to-day, for Trafalgar 
was fought in vain if its memory does not, mean a 
quickening of the conscience and courage of our people. 
What makes Trafalgar pre-eminently the greatest of 
our traditions? The chief answer is Nelson. It ig 
less a battle than the consummation of a great career. 
Along with Cromwell, he stands as the type of our 
greatest men of action, representing one side, of the 
English character as,the Puritan represented another, 
Cromwell stands for the stubborn seriousness in politics 
and religion which abolished shams, and based our govern- 
ment broadly upon the popular will. He stands. for 
honesty and common-sense, and that fidelity to conscience, 
as opposed to the arbitrary dictation of human. powers, 
which a great French critic considers the foundation 
of our national greatness. He is the eternal type of the 
grave, harassed man, upon whom the ends of the earth 
have fallen, but who meets the cataclysm. with perfect 
sanity and courage. It is a great type, but to the 


| ordinary man a remote one, something to be wondered at 
and reverenced, but scarcely loved. But Nelson repre- 


sents the other side of England: that cheerful humour 
in hard places, that boyish gaiety in danger, that faculty 


of attracting men’s personal devotion, that engaging 


simplicity which may err often but is always pardoned, 
that love of doing great things with a great air, 
that innocent vanity and confidence, which are equally 
characteristic of our people, and especially of our sailors. 
We like to think that our heroes are men like ourselves, 
and not wrapped up in a stage mantle of greatness. In 
spite of our Continental reputation, we like the natural 


‘man, who does not barricade himself against the world in 


& mannerism, who says what he thinks, and, while doing 
his duty, makes no pretence that he does not enjoy doing 
it. When such a man wins a great battle and dies nobly 
with the news of victory in his ear, we feel that it has 
been granted to a mortal being to attain true success. 
His career becomes an epic and his figure heroic in its 
humanity. The curt entry in the ‘Victory's’ log: 
“Partial firing continued until 4.30, when a victory 
having been reported to the Right Honourable Lord 


Viscount Nelson, K.B., he died of his wound,” seems the 


most perfect of allepitaphs. There is no class of English- 
Whigs and Tories 


clamoured for the abolition of the pension-list, always 
excepted the Nelson family. He is beyond parties or 
creeds ; and our nation, which does not greatly love 
politicians or sectarians, has long since put him on a 
pedestal to which even Chatham cannot pretend. As 
Southey wrote, “England has had many heroes, but 
never one who so entirely possessed the love of his fellow- 
countrymen.” 

Trafalgar is also an unforgettable lesson in the sound 
conduct of war. We are too apt to imagine that 
fighting has become an elaborate affair of science, 
where the personal equation is nearly eliminated, though 
the conduct of the Japanese has compelled us, it is 
to be hoped, to revise that opinion. An army or a 
navy fights to conquer, and in -the last resort it is 
human courage and daring and self-sacrifice which will 
win the day. Had Nelson shared the views of some 
commanders, he would not have hunted out Villeneuve as 
he did, or if he had met him he would have fought a 
stately and inconclusive artillery duel. Happily he took 
war seriously, and desired to annihilate his opponents. He 
cared nothing for reputation or danger; his business was 
to seek out and destroy the enemy. Such a creed gave 
opportunities for dash and enterprise which no rigid, 
half-hearted code could give. Whatever our view of 
the much-disputed tactics of Trafalgar, this much is 
clear, that the battle was won by the superior dash 
and courage of the English fleet. The day was 
gained when the ‘Victory’ and her three companions 
broke through the French line, and by the sacrifice of 
themselves shattered its whole organisation. When 
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necessary Nelson could wait patiently; but patience is 
not apathy, and no man ever knew better when to be up 
and doing. The seeret of his success, indeed, was that he 
fought not for his own hand but for his country. No man 
in whom the white fire of patriotism burned so fiercely 
could be apathetic and timid in the face of duty. He 
loved power and fame and honour, for he was pre- 
eminently human, but beyond all he loved his land, and it 
was the thought of England which dominated his every 
action. Nowadays patriot is an easy title. A very few 
‘platitudes about Empire will entitle a man to the 
name. But such patriotism as Nelson’s—a consuming 
passion for his country’s welfare, and a surrender of 
all personal ends to that supreme end—must always 
be as rare as his exceptional talents. It is a quality 
which requires Captain Mahan’s noble prose to do 
it justice. “Sharer of our mortal weakness, he has 
bequeathed to us a type of single-minded self-devo- 
tion which can never perish. As his funeral anthem 
proclaimed, while a nation mourned, ‘ His body is buried 
in peace, but his Name liveth for evermore.” Wars may 
cease, but the need for heroism shall not depart from the 
earth, while man remains man and evil exists to be 
redressed. Wherever danger has to be faced or duty to 
be done, at cost to self, men will draw inspiration from 
the name and deeds of Nelson.” 

There is one last great aspect of Trafalgar to be remem- 
bered. It was the emblem of our final conquest of the 
sea, and the starting-point of our present policy of defence. 
In it was broken the naval power, not only of France and 
Spain, but of Europe, and in it was born the doctrine which 
has retained to us our Colonies, and has ensured us a 
century of comparative peace in the midst of European 
disturbance. English naval policy was a slow growth from 
the great days of the Elizabethans, through Ward and 
Blake and Monk, to the commanders of the eighteenth 
century,—a policy at first more or less of an unconscious 
instinct, and only late developed into a reasoned creed. 
Trafalgar showed England her Fleet a match for any 
European combination, and the next ten years proved that 
her island security could not be challenged even by the 
greatest of all soldiers, and the most formidable of 
coalitions, so long as she remained mistress of the seas. 
The work of earlier captains is all summed up and 
typified in Nelson’s victory. Hence those who believe that 
England’s greatness will last only so long as she maintains 
a strong fleet and the true breed of seamen naturally 
make Trafalgar their password and the “ Nelson touch” 
their ideal. So far popular interest in the Navy 
has never flagged, and we console ourselves for the 
confusion of our Army with encomiums upon the 
efficiency of our fleets. But such easy maxims are 
no part of Nelson’s legacy. He taught efficiency in 
sober truth, an intolerance of comfortable delusions, a 
resolution to make certain that the country was served 
with the best that its sons could give it. His spirit is the 
spirit of reform, of ceaseless vigilance and unhesitating 
sincerity. The memory of Trafalgar should stimulate us 
to see not only that nothing is lost of our great naval 
tradition, but that in every department of national life we 
show and exact energy and clear thinking. This is the 
“duty,” the last word on his dying lips, and if we would 
- follow, however far behind, in his footsteps, we must face 
it in his spirit. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF ANOTHER JAPAN. 


4 ger ratifications of the Treaty between Russia and 
Japan were exchanged on Saturday last, and the 
great drama which has been playing for the last two years 
in the Far East may therefore be considered at an end. 
To ourselves, and, we fancy, to most men who have at all 
carefully studied the past, the chief interest of that 
marvellous display consists in the proof it affords that it 
is possible for a new Power of the first rank to appear 
suddenly and unexpectedly in the political field. It is 
open to any one to say that years ago he suspected some- 
thing of the strength of Japan ; but it was not till General 
Kuropatkin retreated from Mukden that any politician 
can have been sure that Japan would in future have 
to be included in the very limited class of Great Powers. 
No one doubts that now, or questions that in future the 
vote of Tokio will weigh as heavily in the government of 





the world as that of any of the four or five States which 
are at once formidable for their resources, and inclined to 
use them in a militant, we do not say an aggressive. 
way. For the true meaning of the change we must 
wait; but we must all be conscious that a great change 
has occurred, and be strongly tempted to speculate 
perhaps a little wildly, as to its ultimate effect. We 
shall avoid that temptation as inopportune; but the 
event is so amazing that we think it interesting to con. 
sider for a moment whether there is any chance that it 
could, within any reasonable distance of time, be repeated 
—that is, any chance that another Power as strong Me 
Japan could be added suddenly to the great Council of 
the world. 

No one can foretell anything, even for a day, with 
any approach to certainty; but reckoning as politicians 
reckon, we should say it was most improbable. Such a 
State must possess the necessary force, and either be 
actuated by high ambitions, or be so placed as to feel a 
necessity for warning the world that it is beyond attack, 
The people of the American Union have, no doubt, the 
necessary strength, and might by possibility be stricken 
by that desire of hegemony which, of all passions, seems 
most strongly to influence ambitious statesmen. We 
should, indeed, venture to predict that they will feel it one 
day ; but at present they are too content, too entirely free 
from any dread of attack, and, if we may use the word 
without appearing to depreciate them, are too entirely self- 
absorbed, to adopt a Weltpolitik as a stimulus to novel 
action. The people of the European Continent are, we see, 
inclined to fancy that Americans already feel impulses in 
that direction; but we suspect that annoyance at an 
unexpected “intrusion” rather impairs their judgment. 
Americans have still to put their own house straight 
by solving within their own borders some very perplexing 
economic and political problems. It is not until they have 
reconciled Labour and Capital, and concentrated power 
more completely in Washington, that they will have 
leisure to make themselves felt in the general affairs of 
the planet. Another force exists in a fluid condition 
which may suddenly solidify and develop itself to the 
surprise of mankind. The States of Spanish America 
have recently displayed the beginning of a desire to 
federate themselves for external purposes; and if that 
desire came to anything, they could no doubt form a very 
powerful State. They have the wealth, if they choose to 
use it, to build and maintain a first-class fleet, and to 
organise a great artillery; while they possess resources in 
the way of fighting men which Europeans, who do not 
study their history, hardly yet appreciate. The dominant 
caste of Spanish America is a fighting caste, trained by a 
century of civil war, and at least half the subordinate 
classes consist of men who, though not of our colour, 
when the impulse seizes them, know how to die. They 
will scarcely, however, form a great State in our time. 
Their leaders are too jealous; their territories are s0 
extensive that they cannot feel land-hunger; and 
unless provoked beyond bearing by threats of conquest 
from races whose creeds and aspirations are different from 
their own, they have little motive for an exertion which 
at first could bring them little reward, except the pride of a 
new place in the estimation of mankind. Of the older: 
peoples, only one, about which we shall have something to 
say directly, is at all likely to appear in a new attitude. 
The tribes of Tartary, in its broadest geographical sense, 
might, if they were suddenly moved to action, renew their 
old cohesion, and shake existing arrangements in India, 
Persia, Turkey, and even Russia; but brave as they are, 
and numerous as they are, they are after all only cavalry, 
have no means of building or using a fleet, and in any 
great contest would be crushed by the possessors of 
modern artillery. Anew Ghenghis Khan would in his first 
great battle be shelled out of repute with his own people, 
and would be as incapable of great victories as of taking 
mighty fortresses. We may leave him, we think, out of 
calculation. The Arabs are possibly more formidable. 
They are fourteen millions of brave involuntary ascetics. 
Their creed teaches that conquest is good; their history 
tells them that, outside Europe, they can always conquer ; 
and they have a motive—their righteous claim to the 
Caliphate—for attempting conquest. A second outpour- 
ing from Arabia directed to the conquest of Turkey, 
Egypt, and Northern Africa is well within the limits 
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of possibility, and would; if the tribesmen succeeded, 
introduce into, international politics an entirely new 
factor. ‘They could hardly, however, succeed as the 
Japanese have succeeded. They are not, it is true, 
mere destroyers like the Turks. They can build great 
cities, learn almost anything they care to learn, and in 
fact make a civilisation. But they have no wealth. 
They can hardly face modern Europe in the field, and 
they show no trace of the ability to develop their old 
capacity for maritime warfare so as to become, like the 
Japanese, great upon the ocean. There is nothing, again, 
in Eastern Europe which suggests that its numerous States 
have any power of cohesion. Italy will hardly resume 
the career in which “the sound of her step was as fate to 
the foeman.” And though the Spaniards are splendid 
fighters, still, there is some dry-rot in the social organi- 
gation of, Spain which prevents great and successful 
effort. 

We can see no source from which a new and great 
Power can arise, unless, indeed, it should be China; and 
the conditions prevalent in that vast Empire, though they 
attract the imagination, baffle political thought. China 
certainly possesses the necessary force. Her people are the 
most numerous in the world, and probably half her 
children, once trained, would die calmly under orders on 
the field. There is a conflict of evidence as to their 
willingness to be drilled by Japanese ; but observers who 
have lived among them for years affirm that they have an 
admiration for their cousins, and that the desire to acquire 
the knowledge of the West is spreading through the large 
class of whom we hear only as unsuccessful reformers. 
They have the wealth to purchase and to maintain a great 
fleet, and they ought, like the Japanese, to be most 
successful artillerists. They are, it must be remembered, 
a most vain people. They consider themselves, with some 
justice, oppressed by Europeans; and if they find a great 
leader, or, like the Japanese, a class of competent leaders, 
they may with startling suddenness claim to be one of the 
Great Powers, and justify their claim by battle. Such an 
uprising is, they themselves say, improbable, for in theory 
the Chinese repudiate war, and despise the military 
character; but for ourselves we have little belief in the 
dominance of abstract ideas of that kind. The Chinese 
do not maintain the superiority of the doctrines of peace 
more eagerly or more universally than Christians do, and 
Christians have been at war ever since Constantine made 
their creed official. The rise of China is only a possibility 
to be reckoned with; but still, the battle of Mukden has 
enlarged the ideas of politicians as to the area of possi- 
bilities, and the most formidable among them is the 
success of the Chinese in organising the Army, upon which 
their great Mandarins are now intent. We do not see 
anywhere else force sufficient for the development of a 
new Japan; but we do see it there, and it is worth 
while, in the week when Russia and Japan, in the 
Mikado’s phrase, have “again become friends,” to note 
as a matter of record the fact which hereafter may be 
quoted by historians as of world-wide interest. 





THE LESSON OF BARKSTON ASH. 


HE Protectionist Press acknowledges with frankness 
that the defeat at Barkston Ash is a great blow 

to the Government. The advocates of that policy all 
state that, judging from electoral history, they regarded 
the seat, with its partially agricultural constituency, 
as in an unusual degree a safe stronghold of the 
Conservative or Protectionist party, which, indeed, had 
a right to calculate on a majority of over a thousand. 
They all admit with a certain cordiality that Mr. Lane- 
Fox was an excellent candidate, a man acceptable to 
the electors of the district for reasons outside politics, 
a good speaker, and personally most popular with 
all classes. That such a man in such a place should 
have been defeated is, they freely admit, a disagree- 
able surprise. But then, after admitting these truths, 
they all proceed to draw two conclusions, both of 
which we believe to be erroneous. They declare that Mr. 
Lane-Fox would have won if he had not “ wobbled ”— 
that is, if he had not receded from his first position as an 
undisguised Protectionist—and that the result ought to 
strengthen Mr. Balfour in his policy of refusing or 
delaying a Dissolution. The fallacy of the first conclusion 








can easily be exposed. Nobody can know the district 
better than Mr. Lane-Fox and his agents, and they 
obviously agreed that he would be beaten hopelessly on a 
purely Protectionist programme. Mr. Lane-Fox therefore 
“‘wobbled,”—that is, he described himself as opposed to 
any taxation on food, as a follower, in fact, of Mr. Balfour 
instead of Mr. Chamberlain. We believe that as a 
tactician he was altogether in the right. The Unionist 
Free-traders and the Liberals would have exerted them- 
selves still more strenuously to defeat a Chamberlainite ; 
the entire body of labourers would have deserted the Con- 
servatives ; and Mr. Andrews, instead of his modest though 
conclusive majority, would have been returned by one as 
large as that which was assumed—though without a fight 
—to support Colonel Gunter, his Conservative predecessor 
in the seat. The Protectionists, in fact, would have been 
crushed instead of being merely defeated. 

The second conclusion is at least equally rash. Even 
allowing that Mr. Balfour as a statesman has much to 
say for himself, he is as a party leader, we are convinced, 
making a huge mistake. He fancies that time is with 
him, and therefore refuses the Dissolution, whereas he has 
everything to fear from his long delay. The Protectionist 
programme has had time to reach the masses of the 
people; they have obviously decided in town and country 
to reject it; and they are wearying for an opportunity to 
record their decision. They want Protection to be finally 
carted out of the way. They see clearly that while it is 
in the road nothing will be done, that the paralysis of 
Parliament will continue, and that all the improvements 
they wish for, and think the House of Commons could 
secure, will be postponed to the single object of keeping in 
power an Executive which has outstayed its welcome, and 
of which they are tired. So heartfelt is their weariness that 
even the successes of the Government have no effect upon 
them. Almost everybody approves of the new Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, which on the Continent is considered an 
immense event, indefinitely increasing British prestige, 
and even British power. The entente cordiale with France, 
though its risks are perceived, has given to the whole 
people cordial pleasure. Yet it is just when the value of 
these two great “diplomatic triumphs” is most clearly 
perceived, just when they ought, in Conservative opinion, 
to have checked the flood-tide of by-election defeats, that 
Barkston Ash, a Conservative stronghold, announces that 
it can no longer bear the political situation at home, and 
that the Government must go. There is a feeling abroad 
about the Ministry—partly due, no doubt, to impatience of 
what are considered its trickeries, but mainly to its 
attitude on the Fiscal question—which even success in 
foreign affairs, visible success, success which makes all 
Englishmen prouder, does not soothe away. Where, then, 
is the evidence that it is wise for Mr. Balfour, from his 
point of view as a party leader, to gain time? Is it not 
at least more likely that weariness will deepen into dis- 
gust, that election after election will reveal that even the 
indifferent are beginning to vote, and that the great Election 
will be marked by a “ land-slide ” from which it may take 
Conservatives of all shades of opinion a generation to 
recover? Mr. Balfour, it is said, believes that a Redis- 
tribution Bill may rebuild his popularity, or at least 
distract the popular mind from its present set and flow 
towards anti-Conservatism. We are convinced advocates 
of Redistribution, as at once just and necessary, but it is 
still to be proved that such a Bill, even if a good one, will 
remake the popularity of any party. It is just as likely, 
more likely, to add to a general discontent a mass of local 
irritations and disappoimtments, which no doubt ought to 
be faced in the interest of the kingdom at large, but on 
which it is silly to reckon as a source of renewed party 
strength. If Yorkshire, as at present divided, is seething 
with the feelings betrayed at Barkston Ash, so will 
Yorkshire remain, divide it how you will, until a new 
Government has been formed. Our people are very 
patient of anomalies, and will not consider their removal 
a reason for surrendering or postponing other and nearer 
wishes. 

We are not much disposed to believe in “bad” Parlia- 
ments, or ‘dangerous ’”’ Parliaments, or even “ reckless ”’ 
Parliaments. The representatives must more or less 
represent, the national character never changes, and the 
nation is always, to use the French definition, “ Left 
Centre.” If every Member returned were a Social 
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Democrat, the House in three days would nevertheless be 
divided into men with Conservative or Radical proclivities. 
But we do believe that with our system of party govern- 
ment, and of trusting all ultimate control to the House of 
Commons, any Cabinet of any party needs to be criticised 
‘by a powerful and hopeful Opposition. Without one 
there is no earnest and frank debate, no fresh young men 
come forward, and the Executive, sure of immunity, thinks 
out no proposal thoroughly or in detail. We have seen 
too much of this situation in the present Parliament, and 
in the general interest have no wish that it should con- 
tinue for another long period. Has Mr. Balfour ever 
reflected that, if he continues to irritate the electors by 
delay in asking them for the opinion which they are 
anxious to pronounce, the result may be a hostile majority 
against which his own minority, dismayed by a kind of 
plebiscite, may be too disheartened, too hopeless, effec- 
‘tively to contend even in debate? ‘There could hardly be 
a greater political misfortune, and it is one of the mis- 
fortunes which he is risking by his refusal to acknowledge 
that there are occasions when the pays légal and the true 
country appear to be hopelessly opposed, and when, there- 
fore, their reconciliation by an appeal to the people is 
absolutely needed to restore vigour both to legislation and 
to statesmanship. We acknowledge to the full Mr. 
Balfour’s legal right to await defeat within the House of 
Commons; but there are many legal rights which it is 
most inexpedient to enforce, and one of them is that of 
wearying the electors till they postpone every other wish 
to their desire for change. Let Mr. Balfour ask himself 
whether he knows of an absolutely safe seat, and think, 
in the interest of his great party, what kind of a General 
Election that will mean. 





THE POLITICAL VALUE OF CHARACTER. 


HOUGH the General Election will not take place this 
autumn, it is clear that it cannot be long delayed, 
and in all human probability not more than six months 
will elapse before the appeal is made to the people. In 
view of the imminence of that appeal, it will be well if the 
electors keep before them one or two principles in regard 
to the choice of representatives. At a General Election 
the voter performs two functions. He expresses his general 
views on politics, and gives what may be termed a plebis- 
citary vote on some one great question—such as that of 
Free-trade versus Protection—which is universally admitted 
to have been placed before him for his decision. At the 
‘same time, he has to choose an individual to represent him 
in Parliament, and to stand before the world as the choice 
of the constituency in which the voter lives. On certain 
-occasions it may seem as if the plebiscitary side of the 
Election were the only important one, and as if it mattered 
comparatively little who was the actual Member sent to 
‘ Parliament,—provided that he was sound on the main 
issue. Since, however, Parliament administers as well 
as legislates, and administers through a Committee 
chosen out of its Members, it is impossible to sink 
individual considerations. The electors, no matter how 
much impressed with the necessity of deciding the main 
issue, must also consider the characters of those who 
seek to represent them. They must make it clear to 
the whole world that unless a candidate has character as 
well as other qualifications, he cannot hope to be sent to 
the House of Commons. Parliament must be in the 
widest sense a House of sound men as well as of sound 
opinions. 

The size of modern constituencies, and the complicated 
organisation required not only to carry on a contested 
election, but to make the preparations for such an election, 
render it all the more necessary for the electors to insist 
that they will give its true value to character, even in the 
heat of party strife. Under existing conditions it is 
impossible to expect that candidates can come forward 
on their own initiative to contest a seat with any hope 
of success. You cannot expect the man worthiest to 
represent the people in any particular town or district to 
select himself, and ignore nomination by a party organisa- 
tion. This being the case, what the electors must do 
who desire that character shall always be given its true 
weight, and who will not be content with cleverness, 
eloquence, wealth, standing, or position unless they 
are joined with character, is to pay attention to the 





nominating bodies—that is, to the caucuses or ASSOCIA. 
tions, Liberal or Unionist, Free-trade or Protectionist 
—in whose hands rests the selection of the Parlia. 
mentary candidates. Such bodies may have arrogated to 
themselves without warrant the right of nomination, and 
that arrogation may often be resented by good men on 
both sides. But whether right or wrong, the fact remaing 
that the choosing. of candidates does now rest with 
the political Associations, and that it is impossible to 
deprive them of it. For good or ill, we have got to 
accept the system of nomination by party organisations 
What, then, the electors who mean that considerations 
of character shall be given their true value must do 
is to make it clear that if a man of bad or doubtful 
character is nominated there will be such a defection 
from the party who nominate him that he will fail to be 
elected. In the last resort, indeed, those who insist on 
the higher ideals in our public life must be even 
prepared to split their party by nominating another 
candidate. This is what is actually being done in the 
Thanet division of Kent by a body of men who deserve 
the gratitude of all Englishmen for their spirited and 
patriotic action. The local party “machine” intend at 
the next General Election to nominate the sitting Member. 
With his qualifications on the score of character the body 
of Unionist electors just named have declared themselves 
unsatisfied. They regard the sitting Member as unworthy 
to be their representative, although, as Protectionists, 
they fully agree with his views on the Fiscal question. 
And they have not been content with merely protesting or 
grumbling at their local caucus. Instead, they have in 
effect said: ‘Since you persist in your nomination, we 
must nominate a third candidate who will be worthy to 
represent the division. The result will probably be the 
loss of the seat to the Unionist party,—a result which, as 
good party men, we shall regret, but one infinitely less 
deplorable than acquiescence in the return of a man 
whom we do not consider fit to represent us in Parlia- 
ment.’ To take up such a position at a moment when 
political feeling runs high requires no little courage 
and fortitude. But unless men are willing to take up 
such a position on adequate occasion, the degradation 
of our Parliamentary institutions is assured. If the 
“machine” politicians are not taught that they must 
give due consideration to character, the level of Parlia- 
mentary honour is certain to be lowered. If, on the other 
hand, they are taught by bitter experience that if they 
are not careful in their nominations they will wreck the 
party, they will make it their business to see that only 
men worthy from the standpoint of personal character are 
nominated. 

Political organisations are, after all, very human, 
They want to win elections, and when they are made 
to realise that it is very difficult to do so with 
doubtful candidates, a premium is at once put upon 
character in politics. It has been said, and, we believe, 
truly said, that no man of really doubtful character is 
ever nominated for election as President of the United 
States, and this though the nominating bodies are com- 
posed of men who, for minor posts, habitually follow the 
low, and not the high ideal. In the case of the Presi- 
dency, however, they know that the people will rebel if 
they do not make character an essential qualification. 
They cannot afford in such a struggle to lose votes, 
and they therefore have to acquiesce in the public's 
predilection for placing only men of probity at 
the White House. But once make this view universal 
as regards the candidature of ordinary Members of 
Parliament, and an immense benefit will have been 
assured. What we want to see is the party wirepuller 
declaring to his committee :—‘“ Mr. Blank would have been 
a splendid candidate, only, unfortunately, he would lose us 
a lot of votes, because people are so prejudiced against 
a man whose record is not absolutely clear. Therefore 
I fear we cannot nominate him, and the party will 
have to fall back upon Mr. White, who is, I regret to 
say, very pig-headed, and will be sure to give us 4 
great deal of trouble.”. But the only way to make the 
wirepullers take up this attitude is to inspire them with 
the sense that if it is not adopted the electors will revolt. 
Mere dissatisfaction is not enough. They must impress 
on the “machine” that they mean business, and that 
if their views are ignored they will declare open war. As 
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we have said, that is what a group of patriotic Unionists 
have done in the Thanet division, and their example will, 
we trust, be followed throughout the United Kingdom 
where occasion arises. If the Thanet Unionists can only 
win their. battle, they will have taught the wirepullers, 
local and central, a lesson which is sure to go home. 


But though we so heartily endorse what has been done 
in the Isle of Thanet, and though we do not think that 
too much importance can be given to character in choosing 
candidates, we must not be supposed to desire to set up 
any impossible standard. We have no wish to see 
anything in the nature of an inquisition held into the 
rivate characters of candidates. The matter must be 
ooked at broadly and justly, and from the standpoint of 
sensible men of the world rather than from that of a 
narrow Puritanism. Nothing would be more disastrous 
to our public life than any attempt to expose the lives and 
characters of Parliamentary candidates to a microscopic 
inspection. It would produce hypocrisy in one set of 
men, and in another an indignant refusal to sacrifice 
their independence by submitting to any such ordeal. All 
that it is wise or just to do is to insist that the 
candidate’s public record shall be considered, and if on 
broad lines that record is not satisfactory, to regard him 
as ineligible for a seat in Parliament. We all apply such 
considerations in ordinary life when we are choosing men 
for posts. That is, we do nothing that can be said to 
partake of inquisitorial methods, but we judge broadly, 
and to the best of our ability, on the question of 
character. Clearly, then, we ought not to apply a lower 
standard to those who seek to represent the people in 
Parliament. What we have to ask is: “ Does this or that 
man’s past record show that he cannot be trusted to 
fulfil the responsible duties of a Member of Parliament?” 
If the answer is favourable, then without more minute 
inquiry we may assume that he is not the kind of man 
who would yield to the many temptations for betraying 
his trust to which a Member of Parliament is exposed. 
No sane person wants to exact a standard for Members of 
Parliament only suitable for saints; but because we cannot, 
and do not wish to set up an impossible code, there is 
no reason why we should act as if character had no value 
in politics. It has the greatest possible value, and the 
constituencies will never get good government, and 
never be well served by their representatives, unless they 
insist that character as well as opinion shall weigh with 
those who nominate the men who are to bear the party 
standards at contested elections. 








THE “NELSON TOUCH.” 


“fINHE finest action is the better for a piece of purple,” 

says Robert Louis Stevenson in one of his essays ; and 
he goes on to commend tbe fact that the old Admirals were 
not ashamed to do their great things ina great way. Nothing 
could be finer, for example, than the fashion in which Admiral 
Duncan clung to his post off the Texel, blockading the whole 
Dutch fleet with his single ship, when his own squadron had 
mutinied and left him. If the Dutch ships came out, Duncan 
knew his flagship would. be sunk, and he explained with 
Scottish exactitude to one of his officers: “I have taken the 
depth of the water, and when the ‘ Venerable’ goes down my 
flag will still fly.” Duncan’s resolve was as obstinate and as 
dauntless as that of any sea-dog who ever harried Spaniards 
under Drake. There is, indeed, a touch of Viking fierce- 
ness about it; and yet, as Stevenson notes, the speaker 
of these gallant. words was “a Scotch member of 
Parliament with 4 smattering of the classics, a cocked 
hat of great size, and flannel underclothing.” The most 
memorable sea-duel ever fought was that between the 
‘Shannon’ and the ‘Chesapeake.’ But when the American 
ship came out to fight, with dags gleaming from peak 
and topmasts, a flame of gaudy colours, the ‘ Shannon’ 
flew a sea-bleached and solitary ensign from her peak. 
“Mayn’t we have three ensigns, Sir, as she. has?” re- 
monstrated one discontented Jack. “No,” said Broke, “we 
have always been an unassuming ship”; and: the very 
simplicity of his words furnishes a “piece of purple” as 
splendid as that of the deeds that followedthem. Jack; it may 
be added, has always a sense of colour even should the quarter- 
deck lack it, and delights not only in doing a fine thing, but 


in doing it with a flourish. Stevenson, in proof of this, quotes 
the story of the four marines of the ‘Wager’ who, after the 
vessel’s wreck, were left behind on the island. The boats 
could not carry the whole of the shipwrecked crew, and these 
men volunteered to be left. It was worse than offering for 
a forlorn hope; but as the boats pulled off the four self- 
doomed marines stood at attention on the beach and cried 
“ God bless the King!” They were never heard of again, but 
they did a grand thing with a grand air. It adds a thrill to 
the story of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ again, to read how the men who 
stayed in the sinking ship to perish, that the women might 
have a chance, stood quietly in line, and as if on parade. 
This was the piece of purple that gave a fine action a 
fine look. 

Perhaps beyond any sea-battle known to history Trafalgar 
is memorable for the streak of purple which, so to speak, 
runs through it; and certainly the matchless hold Nelson has 
on the common imagination is due to the heroic look he 
stamped on the great actions of his life. It is the “ Nelson 
touch”! In look and stature, indeed, he mocked all the 
ordinary signs of greatness. What contrast in personal 
appearance could be more dramatic than that offered by 
Hardy, with the square shoulders and the massive figure 
of a Life-Guardsman, walking to and fro on the ‘ Victory’s’ 
quarter-deck,’ with the smoke and thunder of Trafalgar 
filling the whole landscape, and beside him: Nelson, a 
little one-armed, one-eyed figure, which hardly reached the 
shoulder of his huge comrade ?. But Nelson’s keen look and 
thin, shot-scarred, but fine-drawn features, through which 
shone a spirit as eager, and generous, and daring as ever 
dwelt in human body, exerted a sort of compelling magic on 
all about him. He carried with him an atmosphere charged 
with fine elements. He thought in large terms. He had a 
vision for the noble side of things, and gave asort of knightly 
aspect to all his exploits. He could plan a battle with the 
ice-cold clearness of Marlborough’s brain ; but in the execution 
of it he bore himself with the fire and chivalry, say, of Sidney 
or of Bayard. 

It is this combination of clearest intellect in the substance 
of his strategy, and of what may be called the “grand 
air” in the execution of it, which gives to Nelson his 
undying attraction. Experts only can do justice to the 
terrible completeness of the great sea-captain’s battle-plan; 
‘the man in the street”’ can admire the fire and swiftness ot 
its execution. At Cape St. Vincent the fate of the battle 
trembled in the scales when the Spanish' flagship, the huge 
‘Santissima Trinidada,’ with the other great ships in the 
Spanish van, swung round, and, bringing the wind with them, 
came on a course which would take them past the rear of the 
British line, and so make the broken Spanish fleet a unit 
again. It was at that moment that the little ‘Captain’ 
suddenly swung out of the British line to leeward, doubled 
back with a swift curve, and bore up straigkt in the path 
of that cluster of great ships coming on with - bellying 
canvas and gleaming flags. The experts, when the battle 
is over, can appreciate Nelson’s swiftness of vision and 
the genius of his counter-stroke. He read the plan 
of the Spanish Admiral with a glance as sure and true 
as that of Napoleon himself; and he made, without 
orders and without a moment’s pause, the move that 
arrested it. Here was the display of a great captain’s 
genius. The ordinary reader does not perhaps realise 
the tactical merits of Nelson’s stroke; but the spectacle 
of that single British ship, with a decision so swift and a 
daring so high, swinging from the line to meet half a fleet of 
hostile ships, each one twice as big as herself, in single 
combat, has burned itself in on the general imagination. It 
was a thing intrinsically great, done in a great way. So at 
the Nile, the cold plan of the fight is a masterpiece, worthy 
of Napoleon at his best. Nelson attained at every stage of 
the fight, and in a fashion nothing less than perfect, the end 
of all generalship,—an overwhelming superiority in force over 
his enemy at the fighting-point. The story of the Nile is 
really the tale of how each ship of the French line was 
destroyed in turn by the fire of two English ships. But 
the reader does not dwell on the skill of the plan which 
secured this end; what arrests and kindles: his imagina- 
tion is the high daring, the unpausing swiftness, of Nelson's 
stroke. The French, though they had themselves created a 





new grammar in war, and Napoleon had taught them how to 
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annihilate time, yet never dreamed of the swiftness of Nelson’s 
onfall. Night was falling, the soundings were strange, the 
French line was anchored in a carefully chosen position. And 
yet the British ships came on with an élan and decision as 
complete as though they had every yard of their course 
charted, and not -an enemy in sight. Here was a battle-plan 
as coldly perfect as a demonstration in Euclid, but in the 
doing of it there was an air so gallant, a movement so swift, 
that even to the eye of an artist, who judges only by the 
test of the picturesque, the Nile is one of the memorable 
fights of all history. 

And: this is Nelson’s signature on the greatest of all 
sea-battles, Trafalgar. Nelson’s battle-plan, on any reading, is 
incomparably fine. How far he varied the idea of his famous 
memorandum of October 7th to meet the actual conditions 
of the fight on October 21st may be left to the experts. The 
essential features of the great fight are plain to even the 
uninstructed eye. Nelson’s lee column under Collingwood 
was to pierce the Franco-Spanish line at a given point, 
cutting off and destroying roughly one-third. Nelson, as 
his task, undertook that in the execution of this business 
Collingwood ‘should be “as little interrupted as possible.” 
Nelson’s objective was that which is always the end of the 
highest generalship: the destruction of his enemy in detail, 
and by overpowering force. He commanded the weaker 
fleet of the two; yet the skill of his leadership made the 
weaker fleet overwhelmingly superior at the actual fighting- 
point. But let the audacious daring of Nelson’s plan 
be realised. Collingwood, with fifteen ships, was to cut 
off and destroy one-third—say twelve ships—of the enemy’s 
force. Nelson, with the weather column of only twelve 
ships, was to keep two-thirds of the enemy’s fleet—say 
twenty-four ships—occupied while Collingwood “ finished 
his business”! The skill—or rather the genius—with 
which Nelson carried his own part.of the plan into effect 
is brought out with great clearness in the admirable 
study of Trafalgar which the Times has lately published. 
Nelson before closing with the enemy made a feint of 
altering his course to the north; then, later, swung to 
starboard and opened fire. That feint puzzled, not to say 
paralysed, the enemy. It left them in doubt as to the point 
at which the ‘ Victory’ was about to strike. It was the 
flourish of a fine swordsman before he thrusts,—a flourish 
which leaves his antagonist in doubt as to what guard is 
necessary. The enemy’s van and centre were, in this fashion, 
“contained”—held in doubt, and paralysed—by the un- 
certainty of Nelson’s stroke. “This,” says the writer in the 
Times, “was as fine a piece of subtle tactics as was ever ex- 
hibited in a sea fight, a combination of psychological insight 
and tactical dexterity and rapidity such as no man but Nelson 
ever displayed.” But “the man in the street” does not see, 
or appreciate, the finesse of the stroke. It is the broad aspect 
of the great fight which delights him. This is nota fight after 
the fashion of the leisurely sea-battles of an earlier generation, 
—two great fleets drawn out in swaying lines, and slowly 
adjusting themselves, ship to ship, for the battle. On the lazy 
ground-swell, fanned by the soft wind, the Franco-Spanish 
ships, a double chain of sea-giants, picturesquely threatening 
in every link, might well delight the imagination of an artist. 
But the slow approach of the English ships in almost parallel 
columns—‘ columns” that, in the moment of contact with the 
enemy, melted into a crowd of three-deckers, pushing into 
the enemy’s line with utmost speed—this scene for majesty, 
for daring, for all that can stir the imagination, is unsurpassed 
in history. The purple streak in Trafalgar is the fashion of 
the British onfall, the most perfect expression of cool daring 
conceivable. 

But the whole battle, as watched from Nelson’s standpoint, 
and judged by the part Nelson plays in it, is in the loftiest 
key. It moves with the stateliness, and even with the 
solemnity, of a Greek drama. Nelson goes into the battle 
with a certainty that it is his last. “God bless you, Black- 
wood,” he says, as he parts with his favourite frigate captain, 
“J shall never speak to you again.’ He dresses himself for 
death as for a feast. He insists on wearing his medals. “In 
honour,” he says, “ I have won them, and in honour I will die 
with them.” At the moment when the fleets are about to 
close, and his work as a battle-leader is ‘practically finished, 
he spells out from the ‘ Victory’s’ topmast the immortal 
sigual which’ strikes, so to speak, the keynote of the stormy: 


orchestra of the guns justabout to open. That keynote is the 
great word “duty,” and following it is Nelson’s last and most 
characteristic signal: “Engage the enemy more closely.” 
Within three hours from the dictation of that greatest of all 
battle-signals Nelson was lying in the gloom of the 
‘Victory’s’ cockpit a dying man. He had looked his last 
on sea and sky and on the faces of hiscomrades. The picture 
of the great seaman dying at the moment of his proudest 
triumph, with the thunders of Trafalgar in his ears, is worthy 
of Greek drama. ‘The genius of Sophocles or Aeschylug 
might even have suggested the appeal of the dying sailor to 
the ship that carried his flag, and that was shaken every. 
moment by the concussion of its own guns: “Oh! ‘ Victory,’ 
‘Victory,’” whispered Nelson, “how you distract my poor 
brain.” 

It is the high key in which Nelson’s whole life was pitched 
which is the secret of his hold on the popular imagination, 
He did great things in a great way. His ordinary speech 
was shot through with a spirit which makes his sayings 
memorable. “ Nothing,” he was accustomed to say, “can 
stop the courage of English seamen”; “ Duty is the great 
business in a sea officer”; “Our country will, I believe, sooner 
forgive an officer for attacking his enemy than for omitting 
to doit”; “ We are enough in England if true to ourselves”; 
“Small measures produce only small results; the boldest 
measures are the safest”; “I have not been brought up in 
the school of fear”; “I boast of nothing but my zeal; in that 
I will give way to no man upon earth.” How clearly a brave 
spirit shines out in such utterances as these! 

Nelson’s body, a handful of heroic dust, sleeps in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, with the ceaseless tumult of London streets 
about it. From the summit of the great column in Trafalgar 
Square his statue, of heroic scale, lifted high above the city 
roofs, looks southwards, as though watching the skyline for 
an enemy’s topsails; and the statue is an unconscious symbol. 
Nelson will be always visible to the eyes of the English- 
speaking race, and always as a figure heroic, the highest 
expression of the fighting spirit of his race. In George 
Meredith’s fine lines— 

“ We hear our Seaman’s call 
In the roll of battles won; 


For he is England’s admiral 
Till the setting of her sun.” 





BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(NO be asked for an honour, and to refuse it, is a delicate 
matter for any person inauthority. To be asked eagerly, 
almost confidently, for the highest honour that the nation 
can bestow, and to have to refuse that, must always entail so 
serious a commotion that it is not hard to understand the 
dread which any one in a position to grant great favours may 
feel of bringing the inevitable din about his ears. Never- 
theless, we wish that the Dean of Westminster had felt 
himself able to refuse the request made to him that the 
remains of the late Sir Henry Irving might be interred within 
the Abbey; for only by such a refusal, we. believe, made at 
the death of some popular favourite, will the public be 
brought to realise the tremendous inheritance which they 
possess in the few feet that still remain available for burial 
in those historic tombs. We desire to say nothing ungracious 
to the memory of Sir Henry Irving, nor do we wish in any 
degree to belittle his calling, for we hold it right that Garrick 
should lie at the foot of Shakespeare’s monument. But we 
believe that time will bring with it doubts, even among the 
most enthusiastic, whether the late actor was the equal of 
Garrick, or of less than Garrick ; and if so, whether any name 
less than Garrick’s ought to be written among the dead in @ 
burial-place already so crowded. We suppose that question 
has hardly been considered, for there is a readiness to demand 
an addition to the roll of the great men buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and a reluctance to refuse the demand, which are 
evidence that there is little public thinking as to what standard 
has been, or should be, set up in making these unalterable 
decisions, 
It may be urged that if public opinion is at fault in 
demanding for Sir Henry Irving interment in the great 
national burial-place, public opinion has been wrong in the 





past, is likely to be wrong again in the future, and is none 
the less worth chronicling. It may be argued, and with 
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some measure of justice, that as it is impossible to prophesy 
with certainty that the public opinion of one age will endorse 
the public opinion of another, the only possible or practical 
thing to do is to let public opinion have its say, and leave 
time to pass verdict on it afterwards. It has been by 
following out this policy, successive Deans of Westminster 
might be supposed to argue, that the national burial-place 
has assumed its own character. Thirty years ago Dean 
Stanley pointed out “how. extremely unequal and uncertain 
js this commemoration of our celebrated men. It is this,” 
he wrote, “ which renders the interment or notice within our 
walls a dubious honour, and makes the Abbey, after all, but 
an irregular monument of greatness. But it is this also,” he 
goes on, “ which gives to it that perfectly natural character 
of which any artificial collection is entirely destitute. In the 
Valhalla of Bavaria, every niche is carefully portioned out, 
and if a single bust is wanting from the catalogue of German 
worthies, its absence becomes the subject of a literary con- 
troversy, and the vacant space is at last filled. Not so in the 
Abbey: there, as in English institutions generally, no fixed 
yule has been followed. Graves have been opened or closed, 
monuments erected or not erected, from the most various 
feelings of the time. It is the general wave only that has 
borne in the chief celebrities.” The absences are eloquent, 
it may be of the desires of the dead, who chose to be buried 
as Pope was buried at Twickenham, with the epitaph 
over him composed “for one that would not be buried in 
Westminster Abbey.” Or they are eloquent of the prejudices 
and passions of the time; or, it may be, “ eloquent also of the 
strange caprices of the British public.” How strange those 
caprices have been, and how widely the opinions and tastes 
even of the best educated and most studious critics may 
differ from those of their predecessors and successors, 
the records of contemporary writers show with impressive 
reiteration. 

The absence of artists and sculptors from the roll of the 
great dead is remarkable; but it is not so remarkable as the 
judgments which have been passed from time to time, by men 
of weighty intellect, on the monuments and effigies with which 
the dead are commemorated. The monument erected to 
Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, for instance, with its repellent 
figure of Death issuing from an open tomb, probably would 
not appeal to the taste of one man in a hundred to-day. Yet 
it was Burke who wrote of it that “Mrs. Nightingale’s 
monument has not been praised beyond its merit. The 
attitude and expression of the husband in endeavouring to 
shield his wife from the dart of Death is natural and affect- 
ing”; and it was Wesley who exclaimed of the sculptor’s 
work in the Abbey: “ What heaps of unmeaning stone and 
marble! But there was one tomb which showed common 
sense: that beautiful figure of Mr. Nightingale... 
Here, indeed, the marble seems to speak, and the statues 
appear only not alive.’ The taste of the period was for these 
statues that “meant” something, that told a story, or drew 
the observer's attention to the careful fashion in which all 
the details had been thought out. Read, for instance, 
the letter which Aaron Hill wrote to Pope describing the 
monument which he intended to erect to his wife in the 
Abbey Cloisters. After speaking of the “low and unmeaning 
lumpishness” of the vulgar style, he goes on to describe how, 
in the splendid piece of stonework he means to erect for his 
wife, “about half-way up a craggy path, on the black 
mountain below, will be the figure of Time in white marble, 
in an attitude of climbing, obstructed by little Cupids of the 
same colour; some rolling stones into his path from above, 
some throwing nets at his feet and arms from below; others 
in ambuscade, shooting at him from both sides; while the 
Death you see in the draught will seem, from an opening in 
the hills in relievo, to have found admission by a shorter way, 
and prevented Time at a distance.” Could anything be more 
absolutely at variance with the severity preferred by the 
better taste of to-day! Butif it is hardly fair to insist too 
much on the artistic notions of Aaron Hill, at all events 
Addison’s ability. to speak for his generation in matters of 
taste and selection would not be denied; yet the marine 
monstrosities which were piled up to decorate the tombs of 
our Admirals were too severely simple for him. He would 
have liked “ that our naval monuments might, like the Dutch, 
be adorned with rostral courses and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweed, shells, and coral.” But it was 





not only. in its judgment of the artistic and decorative 
that public opinion -could' go so strangely astray; it 
was in its judgment of what is worthiest. in. letters. It 
was not until years after Spenser:had died that it dawned 
upon one of the band of poets.who wrote elegies over him, and 
who threw the pens with which they were written into his open 

tomb, that there was a writer greater than he, and one better 

deserving Spenser's title of “ Prince of Poets.” But perhaps 

the strangest instance of lack of recognition is that of Milton. 

Over the grave of one John Philips, an obscurity now for- 

gotten, there was originally carved the inscription, Uni: 
Miltono secundus primoque paene par, the deceased poetaster 

being an admirer of Milton’s work. Shortly after the inscrip- 

tion was carved it was ordered to be obliterated. That, how- 

ever, was not because it struck any impartial authority that it 
was ludicrous, but because the Dean, who was a violent Royalist. 

would not have the name of a regicide inscribed on the walls 

of Westminster Abbey. The Milton monument was, of 

course, admitted in a more tolerant day. But if the names of 
Milton and Shakespeare lacked the immediate recognition 

which was their right, what is to be said of the taste, or sense- 
of proportion, which readily admitted lesser. names? It is 

impossible to read without astonishment, anda little bitterness, 

the long lists of writers, soldiers, and sailors who have been 

awarded the honour which is valued so highly to-day,—though 

not, as we think, highly enough. Yet even in the bitterness 

with which we may deplore the broad and obvious errors of 

judgment of our forefathers, surely one thought ought to 

arise,—that we, at all events, will not be blamed by posterity 

for too easy an acquiescence in the momentary moods of the 

nation, but will have it said of our age that in it there was a 

severe and honest endeavour to realise the splendour and 

dignity of the kingdom of our great dead, and that into that. 

kingdom only he might enter of whom posterity would admit: 
that he slept primus inter pares in Westminster Abbey. 

Our forefathers, who laid under the Abbey's stones so many 
whose names died with their generation, had xt least the 
excuse that for them Westminster Abbey was neither so old, 
nor, for them, so honoured. In the tumultuous years of the 
Reformation it was possible for Cromwell to have Blake 
buried in the Abbey, and for the savage violence of the 
Restoration to disinter his bones. Yet the King still 
needed officers for his Navy, and Blake had been honoured 
of set purpose. “To encourage his officers to venture their 
lives, he was, with all the solemnity possible, and at the charge 
of the public, interred in Harry the Seventh’s Chapel, among 
the monuments of the Kings.” There was not the same deep 
sanctity attached then to a building which could ‘be so easily 
desecrated as belongs to it in our time, and perhaps the: 
lightness with which orders were given to disturb its: 
stones reacted also upon the public opinion which so 
readily admitted the small and the insignificant within its 
walls. But we have no such excuse to make to-day for - 
lightly bestowing the honours left to us to give the dead. For 
us there can be but one standard by which any shall be judged 
worthy to enter into the great company who lie in a burial- 
place so royal and so narrow. The “eighteen inches of square 
ground” belong only to those who, each in his separate sphere, 
are royal beyond dispute or cavil. -Every name added to 
those already ennobled by the Abbey ought to be chosen so’ 
that still, in our own day, Donne’s imagined verger, guiding: 
the stranger through the tombs, 

“ From king to king and all their kin can walk. 
Your ears shall hear nought but kings ; your eyes meet 
Kings only.” 





THE CRIMINAL RAT. 

TYNHE Danes, who spare no trouble to protect their im- 

portant butter industry, have lately undertaken a 
national campaign against rats. This has been. done 
partly as a precaution against plague breaking out in 
their sea-ports, and partly because butter-tubs are particu- 
larly attractive to rats; for there is nothing more disgusting 
than the thought that these filthy animals may have been’ 
in contact with so absorbent and easily tainted an article 
of food. 

In England, on the other hand, no concerted effort is made 
to check the rat plague. The animals are increasing every- 
where, to the detriment of agriculturists, poultry-owners, 
game farmers, and not less so of our native wild birds of: 
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many kinds. The percentage of linnets’, bullfinches’, warblers’, 
and other nests of our smaller birds the eggs of which are 
eaten by rats is very large, as any one may prove who seeks 
for them, and watches the fate of the nests. They also act as 
a serious check on the increase of wild fowl, which began 
after the Protection Acts were passed. They prefer the eggs of 
wild ducks and marsh birds to any other food, and a case was 
lately mentioned in which the owner of a wild duck farm 
found thirteen ducks’ eggs in the hole of one doe rat. In the 
month of October there is a great movement of these animals 
from the East Coast inland. On a shooting estate lately 
visited by the writer, where incessant trapping keeps them at 
bay, an October invasion is always expected; and as the 
whole property is kept carefully under observation, the direc- 
tion from which they cross the frontier is well known. It is 
very probable that this march of the mischievous is partly 
due to the closure of the main herring fishery on the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk about that time, and that the increase 
of the rats is not unconnected with the exceptionally large 
catches of herrings made during the past few seasons.. The 
shoals of herrings have passed all previous records, and some 
six hundred Scotch women have been engaged in “ cleaning” 
the fish. Sometimes the refuse is very properly saved for fish 
manure. But the garbage of countless numbers of herrings is 
thrown away, and this attracts and keeps fat the rats in the 
late summer and early autumn. When the source of supply 
grows less, the creatures move inland. In Norfolk this 
was aggravated a few years ago by a severe flood in parts 
of the fen. This drove out tens of thousands of rats from the 
low land to the higher ground. The plague was such 
that on one estate the keepers were afraid to go to one 
wood at night, so numerous and bold were the creatures. 
It was not until after weeks of wholesale poisoning and 
trapping that their numbers were reduced. But they 
‘had come to stay, and several circumstances aided them 
in their resolution. Not the least important item in the 
rats’ favour was the almost universal spread of pheasant 
preserving and pheasant rearing. If a line be drawn per- 
pendicular to the east coast of Norfolk inland to Cambridge- 
shire, near Newmarket, and thence, in a slightly different 
direction, through Hertfordshire, it cuts one continuous 
succession of great pheasant preserves. On these the 
pheasants are supplied, often over-lavishly, with artificial 
food all the year round. The quantity of meal scattered for 
the young pheasants,and of Indian corn thrown out to “ keep 
the birds at home,” in the autumn and winter, is such that it 
makes a considerable item in the profits of local corn-dealers. 
It'is given with the greatest regularity every day, and the 
rats will always have their share, coming out in the most 
impudent way and feeding among the pheasants. If the 
keepers are slack in their duty, every pheasant preserve 
becomes a rat preserve. On the partridge manors itis so 
impossible to allow the rat to increase, and to exercise its 
egg-stealing power in spring, that, as a rule, the vermin 
are kept at bay. Another factor in the dispersion and 
harbouring of these pests ‘is the modern plan of build- 
ing the corn-stacks in the field from which the wheat 
has been reaped, instead of bringing it all home to the 
rickyard. It saves the loss of time and the expense of 
carting the loads to the homestead. There is also less risk 
of the whole harvest being destroyed by fire. But every 
one of these isolated stacks scattered over the face of the 
country makes a comfortable winter home for rats, and a 
point of dispersion from which when the grain is threshed 
out they move out into the hedgerows and pond banks. 
They are particularly fond of bean-stacks, partly because the 
thick light bean-straw is easy to burrow in, partly because 
they like to eat beans. On “heavy land” farms in wet 
weather the rat-runs are now traceable like hare-runs on the 
downs, broad paths crossing the open fields and beaten flat 
by the animals’ feet. 

Almost the only places in which they do no harm, and are 
even useful, are the tunnels of the underground rail- 
ways of London, and near the platforms of the great 
London termini. Passengers throw quantities of surplus 
food out of the windows, and the railway rats come 
out by night and devour it. The electrification of the 
District and “Circle” lines has greatly diminished the 
rats in those parts of underground London. They are 
not only very inquisitive, but naturally and habitually touch 
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every object they come near, first with their whiskers, and 
then with their nose. No other mammal uses its whiskers ag 
feelers so persistently. They are not still for a moment, but 
always kept in motion like a fly-fisher’s rod. With “live” rails 
down in the tunnels, which emit the peculiar smell accom. 
panying highly charged conductors, this inquiring habit of 
the rats leads them to disaster. They smell that the “live” 
rail is not quite like an ordinary length of steel, put their 
whiskers against it, and finally lay their noses on it. Thig 
causes death in a moment, the rats falling backwards, and 
expiring after one or two kicks. - 

Indifference, and not any particular difficulty in destroying 
them, accounts for the multiplication of the plague in the 
open fields, banks, preserves, and corn-stacks. Rats in such 
places can always be killed by poisoning them in their 
burrows, and as they usually die underground, no risk is 
incurred after their death either from the decay of the bodies, 
or from other and valuable animals eating the poisoned 
carcases. Meal is put into the holes with a long spoon for 
two or three nights. Then the supply is omitted for a night, 
and finally poisoned meal is put in and the holes stopped 
outside. This is not possible in houses, or even near them; 
but it is very effectual in the fields, and one peculiar feature 
of the recent rat invasions is that they are mainly confined to 
the rural districts and to the open country. In towns, owing 
to better sanitation, and the removal of all dusthole 
rubbish, they have greatly diminished. It is a fact that the 
surroundings of ordinary London houses are enormously 
more clean and healthy than those of the ordinary country 
house, where there are no “destructors,” and refuse accumu- 
lates in some corner or other, where, so long as it is out of 
sight, it is usually out of mind. 

That there is something absolutely repulsive in the rat 
per se is partly proved by the instinctive horror in which it 
is held alike by men, women, children, and most other 
animals. Horses will often refuse to feed, and are unable to 
sleep if there is a rat in the stable by night. Birds of all 
kinds hold them in horror, except those which, like the now 
almost extinct buzzard, make them their principal food. A 
hen is quite helpless against them, and is often killed on the 
nest; and though a partridge would defeat a rat by day, and 
drive it off, it can do nothing against it at night. Rats are 
said to have broken up and caused the removal of the 
gullery from Sedge Fen at Hoveton, near Norwich, to its 
present secure position in the sedges of the Little Broad, 
where the water protects them effectually even from the most 
enterprising rat. 

Some time ago a medical correspondent of the Spectator 
wrote to draw attention to the way in which rats directly 
cause sickness and death by poisoning shallow wells with 
their decaying bodies. They are thirsty creatures, and in their 
eagerness to reach water fall into the wells and are drowned. 
Several fatal cases of so-called “septic pneumonia ” were found 
to be due to drinking water so poisoned. That they carry 
plague is well known. But, in addition, they are disseminators 
of every kind of disease which can be conveyed into drains 
and from drains; for of all highways the rat loves a drain 
the best. 

It is one of the curiosities of animal temperament that 
while the brown rat is so universally detested, the closely 
related Alexandrian rat—the white or piebald varieties are 
well known in this country—is almost a favourite. It is a very 
quiet, docile little animal, almost affectionate in its relations 
with man, and constantly kept as a pet by children. It is clean 
and very gentle, never by any chance offering to bite, and is 
as intent on storing up food as if it had never forgotten the 
experience of its ancestors in the “lean years” when Joseph 
ruled under Pharaoh. It is the humblest of all domestic 
pets, but often quite interesting in its ways, the only draw- 
back to its company being the close resemblance in appearance 
to the criminal brown rat. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LORD CURZON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Perhaps you will permit me to reply to the letter of 
“M. B.” in last week’s issue. One marvels at the peculiar 
condition of mind which obtains with so many Conservatives 
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as to the prospective attitude of Liberals with regard to the 
foreign policy of the Empire. 

Does “M. B.” really believe that any Englishman, no matter 
what his politics may be, is anything but passionately proud and 
‘oalous of the prestige and honour of his country? Is he, indeed, 
30 hide-bound with party prejudice as to bring himself seriously 
to regard the accession to office of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Lloyd-George as a national misfortune ? How can a 

resumably intelligent man be so dull? Let me, without 

- desire to be egotistical, give “M. B.” an_ illustration 
as to how we Liberals regard our duty to the Empire. 
I was one of those who considered the South African 

War a grave error of judgment, and utterly distrusted the 
policy which dictated it, and the means by which it was 
engineered. I may add that nothing I have seen or heard since 
has in any way led me to alter my opinion. Yet, in common 
with hundreds of others of the same political creed, I would 
have supported no man who did not declare his determination 
to carry that war through, once begun, to a successful issue. 
I did more, also, in common with thousands of the Liberal 
faith: I enlisted at once in the Army for active service, That 
I never reached the front was due to a bad accident which nearly 
cost me my life, and from the effects of which I was invalided 
out of the Service. I think I may claim, however, that, as a 
“Little Englander,” I at all events tried to do as much as the 
Joudest-voiced Jingo of the party to which “ M. B.” belongs. 

It sickens one with politics to listen to the miserable cant 
(amounting to a reflection upon the national honour) anent 
“Little Englanders,” “ Pro-Boers,” and the like. Does - M. B.” 
regard the present Cabinet as the apotheosis of administrative 
talent, efficiency, or even intellectual calibre? Heaven help the 
Empire, if so! Itis, and will remain, a scratch Administration 
of quite indifferent talent, until Providence, or the Septennial 
Act, puts a happy period to the self-glorious inefficiency of its 
career. The Empire’s “honour” is in safe keeping with any 
Government that may be formed from any party, for the very 
sufficient reason that we still have asufficient modicum of common- 
sense to go round, and that the Empire would make extremely 
short work of any Administration that imperilled its true interests 
or impaired its dignity or power in any way whatsoever. Little 
Englandism is contemptible “tommy-rot,” and the leading states- 
men and great bulk of the rank-and-file of either party are 
absolutely free from it. 

May I crave a slight addition to the space I have already 
unduly occupied, to write a word or two in support of “ Hippo- 
damos’s” most interesting letter. As one who has seen the 
question from Tommy’s point of view, having served in the 
ranks, I have no hesitation in saying that thirty per cent. of 
the men enlist for the uniform alone. During the short time I 
was in the Service I made it my business to inquire of as many 
men as I could the various reasons which impelled them to join 
the Army. In nearly every case I had the same,answer returned 
to me: “The uniform,” and with it the glamour of military 
pomp and circumstance. Take away the smart or distinctive 
uniform of each regiment, and blend them into one monotonous 
drab colour, and I positively affirm that the greatest attractive 
force to the Service will cease to exist, and you may whistle for 
recruits till you are hoarse. It is the bait that attracts the fish 
and the hook that holds them. Once in the Service, a great pro- 
portion of the men (after the first rude awakening, and con- 
sequent disillusionment) learn to like it for itself; others, an 
inconsiderable minority, do not, and they desert, or “‘ work their 
ticket” in more or less discreditable ways. Moreover, soldiers’ 
sons nearly always follow in their fathers’ steps; which seems to 
me @ very significant lead to the authorities as to one way in 
which to promote recruiting for the Service. Again, what 
“Hippodamos” says about the soldiers’ walking-out kit, or, as 
they term it, ‘‘ square-pushing” dress, is equally true. I can con- 
firm it in every particular from personal experience. Tommy 
will have everything of the best. No Government issue is good 
enough for him. ‘“Superfines” he must and will have, to say 
nothing of “mashing lines,” silver-plated shoulder chains, 
“tinklers” (spurs), “pill-box” forage caps, and such like 
vanities dear to his martial soul. All these, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, are contraband of war and liable to confiscation, 
but are generally, and as I think wisely, winked at by the 
authorities within certain perfectly understood limits. 

I, Sir, from even my short experience of the Service in the 
ranks of a crack cavalry corps, could tell you a few things about 
the inner life thereof that would make you and your readers 
stare. But I notice that the columns of the Press are open to 
every one with theories, and closed to those who have actual 
practical experience from the only point of view which is worth 
a cent,—of life in the ranks itself, which is the chief reason why 
I do not expect to see this letter in print. Let me say, in con- 
clusion, that I left the Service with regret, and also with the 
firm conviction that as a physical training it has no superior. 
But we shall never make the Army popular until it is taken in 
hand by those who know where the shoe pinches, and how to 
apply the relief. I have seen so far only one suggestion, in my 
opinion, of any real. value, and that is that the soldier’s rate of 
pay should be raised to 30s. a week, and that he should “find 
himself” out of that sum. 


—I an, Sir, &., Ex-Lancer. 


[So far from not wishing to publish “ Ex-Lancer’s” letter, 
we think it a very striking and valuable contribution. It is 
Unnecessary to say that we agree with the first part of it, 





for we have again and again expressed similar views, and 
even at the height of the war protested against describing 
men as devoid of patriotism because they did not concur with 
our views as to the righteousness of the war,—views, however, 
which we have never seen the slightest reason to regret. As 
to the uniform, if the private had paid into his hand what he 
now costs the State, and “found himself,” as does the sailor, 
in practice, we should hear little more of the recruiting 
difficulty.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THe “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In your comments on my letter in your last issue you 
do not explain how, if all Unionist Free-traders vote for 
Liberal Free-traders at the next Election, there is likely to 
remain any body of Unionists professing Free-trade principles 
within the House of Commons to lead the party in the right 
paths, or for what constituency Lord Curzon is to sit if he 
remains in the Lower House. Unless there is a definite 
alliance like that against Home-rule, including some share of 
the power of Government, it is difficult to understand how the 
Unionist Free-traders are to survive.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[We only ask Unionist Free-traders to vote for Liberal 
Free-traders when there is no Unionist Free-trader in the field. 
When there is a Unionist Free-trade candidate their first duty 
would naturally be to vote for him. We have always held 
that at the beginning of the Fiscal controversy a concordat 
should have been arrived at between the Unionist Free- 
traders and the Liberals. That such'an agreement was not 
reached was, however, we are bound to admit, quite as much 
the fault of the Unionist Free-traders as of the Liberals. 
The latter were not perhaps as generous as’ they might have 
been, but the Unionist Free-traders incurred suspicion by 
their refusal to take the field boldly against Mr. Balfour. If 
they cease to exist as a Parliamentary group which is the 
very last thing we desire, it will be due to their folly in 
having allowed themselves to be chloroformed into the belief 
that Mr. Balfour would in the end turn out to be a Free- 
trader.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 

[To TH EDITOR OF THE “SpERcraToR.”] 
Srr,—Commenting in the Spectator of the 14th inst. on Mr. 
Asquith’s recent speech at Earlsferry, you quote his'reply to 
a “heckler,” that “if by Home-rule is meant the introduction 
of a Bill for the establishment of a Legislature in Dublin, as 
I have said before, and will say again, I am of opinion, 
speaking for myself, that it will’ not and cannot be any part 
of the policy of the next Liberal Government.” This seems 
pretty clear; but you add: “Mr. Asquith went on.to say, 
however, that neither he nor any other leader of the Liberal 
party, in his belief, had ever gone back either in spirit or 
letter on Mr. Gladstone’s policy.” Surely this rider renders 
the original assertion meaningless, for if Mr. Gladstone did 
not propose to establish a Legislature in Dublin, of what did 
his Home-rule policy consist? And yet your only comment 
is that you are sure that Mr. Asquith’s “ declaration on Home- 
rule represents ‘ the better opinion’ of the Liberal party.” If, 
to venture on a somewhat improbable supposition, Mr. Balfour 
had been guilty of an analogously contradictory utterance on 
tariffs, with what justifiably triumphant joy would the 
Spectator have pounced upon and demonstrated its absurdity ! 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. Irwin. 


[Mr. Gladstone's object was to satisfy the aspirations of 
Ireland. Most unwisely, he attempted to do this by means 
of a Bill establishing an Irish Parliament. The present 
Liberal leaders, though they still keep Mr. Gladstone’s object 
in view, fully realise that it cannot be obtained by any form 
of Home-rule Bill, or by breaking up the Legislative Union. 
This means that no attempt will be made by them in the next, 
or indeed in any succeeding, Parliament to introduce a third 
Home-rule Bill. As practical people, we are quite content with 
Mr. Asquith’s acknowledgment of this fact. To expect more of 
political human nature is absurd. When the Unionist party 
abandon Chamberlainism, as we hope and believe they will 
we shall not expect them to abandon Mr. Chamberlain's 
object of drawing closer the bonds that unite us with the 
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Colonies. We shall be perfectly satisfied with a declaration 
that they have no intention of making any proposals to alter 
our present fiscal system, and do not mean to propose the 
establishment of a Protective tariff—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

LTo THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I see in the last Spectator that “A Military Corre- 
spondent ” and “Taxpayer” both attack my recent letters to 
you under the above heading. I am not anxious to enter 
into a triangular duel in which I must be the mark for two- 
thirds of the ammunition; but as both your correspondents 
have misquoted me, I would fire one round in return to their 
broadside. 


Your “ Military Correspondent” gives an extremely interesting 
exposition of his views on the recent Kaiser-Manéver, but seems 
to consider that he has hit upon a remarkable and novel fact 
when he has demonstrated in two columns of print that the 
German system of training is based on the fact that Continental 
troops cannot be trusted to fight in extended formations. This 
is a fact which has been apparent to Continental leaders of men 
since the early days of the Peninsular War, and was the despair 
of Napoleon when he realised that British troops were able to 
withstand the onslaught of his veteran masses in shallow and 
comparatively open array. 

Having promulgated this discovery, your “ Military Corre- 
spondent” goes on to quote my “opinions as to the relative value 
of the German conscript and the British soldier, be he Regular or 
Auxiliary.” In no way whatever have I ever suggested that the 
British Regular would not hold his own against the German 
conscript masses,—in the same way as did his ancestors in their 
thin red lines; but I have gravely questioned the power of our 
Auxiliary Forces todo so. I do not in the least insinuate that 
the individual Volunteer or Militiaman is any more deficient in 
courage than the individual Regular; but individual courage is 
a very different thing from the courage of a body of men, and this 
is a fact which is demonstrable from almost any instance of 
popular riot. 

Why I question the power of our Auxiliary battalions to with- 
stand good Continental troops is because I hold that their training 
is not sufficient to give them what has enabled British troops to 
fight so successfully in shallow formations against masses for the 
last century, and that is discipline and confidence in their leaders. 
Discipline, and discipline of the highest order, is requisite to give 
courage to a whole body of men against the threatening onslaught 
of heavy masses, and it was this point which I originally disputed 
in the Spectator’s suggestions for largely increasing our Volunteer 
Force by means which I held, and still hold, could only produce 
undiciplined masses of riflemen. 

To turn to “Taxpayer’s” letter. He honours me by associating 
me with the Regular Army, but goes on to condemn me with almost 
all Regular officers, particularly those in high authority, for regard- 
ing the Volunteers as “an amateur attempt of certain individuals 
who ‘desire to pose as soldiers with the minimum of irksome 
training.” These are indeed my words, but the partial quotation 
is as unfair to my expressed opinion of the Volunteers as it is to 
the general mass of Regular officers, as conveying a correct idea 
of their attitude to the Volunteers. I referred in my letter to 
“the numbers of citizens who, in a real spirit of patriotism, or 
perhaps in some cases in a desire to pose as soldiers with the 
minimum of irksome training, have enrolled themselves as 
Volunteers,” and this, I maintain, is a very different opinion from 
that imputed to me by “Taxpayer” concerning the Volunteer 
Force. 

I do not believe that the real Volunteer has any more kindly 
or sincere friends than the majority of Regular officers. And if, 
as “Taxpayer” declares, the opinion of Regular officers in 
authority is against the efficiency of the Volunteers as a whole, 
can he not see that it may be because these officers realise that it 
is impossible for the whole Volunteer Force to give the requisite 
time to the training which is necessary to enable them to face 
the best foreign troops under conditions of modern warfare, and 
not, as he and certain other supporters of the Volunteers would 
have us believe, because the bulk of Regular officers are a body 
of fools actuated by a spirit of malevolent jealousy to the 
Volunteer movement? 

“Taxpayer’s” somewhat heated epistle rather leads to the 
inference that in addition to being a taxpayer he may be also a 
somewhat outré Volunteer. If so, I would remind him of the 
adage that “self-praise is no recommendation”; if not, I must 
apologise in all sincerity to the Volunteer Force for my 
suggestion. In this connection, however, and the continual 
reference which is made to the Volunteers in South Africa, I 
would express my agreement with some remarks recently made 
by “Strategos” in the Sunday Times, in which he says that, with 
every wish to do all justice to the work of our Auxiliary Forces 
in South Africa, it is time that the fulsome flattery by which it 
is made to appear that they alone stood between the Empire and 
utter destruction ceased, and their work was looked at in its real 
proportions. I have seen the Volunteers on service and in action, 
and I realise that the good Volunteer is a most valuable individual, 
whether officer or man, I will go further, and say that the good 
Volunteer is far preferable to the bad or indifferent Regular. 
But to arrive at the value of the Volunteer Force as a whole you 
must take into consideration the existing proportion of good 















Volunteers; for, as ina chain, so in the unit of Auxiliary 
it is the weak link which gives its breaking strain. It is for this 
reason that I emphasised the growing expenditure on ow Volun- 
teer Forces. “'Taxpayer” sneers at my objections to the ex. 
penditure of £1,200,000 per annum. If he will once again read 
the whole passage, he will, I think, find that what I pointed to 
was that there was no sign of finality at this comparatively high 
figure, and this to my mind is a danger. The Volunteer Force is 
gradually being made more of a political and less of a patriotic 
organisation, and as this tendency increases under a Radical 
Government we shall see more and more money lavished on the 
Volunteers, to the detriment of those branches of our land 
forces which are as a whole, and at all times, available for the 
defence of our heel of Achilles, the oversea portions of the 
British Empire. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A SoLprer. 


[Let the Auxiliaries in action be judged by the same 
standard as the Regular. If the Auxiliaries were so little to 
be depended on as “A Soldier” suggests, should not we find 
that all the bad surrenders and “regrettable incidents” in South 
Africa occurred among the Auxiliaries, and none among the 
Regulars? Yet Nicholson’s Nek contradicts this conclusion. 
We do not mean for a moment to suggest that that episode was 
in any way disgraceful to the Regulars, regrettable as it was; 
but it is most unfair to condemn the Auxiliaries on a hypo- 
thesis, and talk as if the record of the Regulars forbids the 
possibility of their ever proving unable “to stick it out.” If 
the chain metaphor were to be applied, it would condemn the 
Regular Army just as much as the Auxiliaries. For our own 
part, we admire and respect our Regular Army as much as 
any Regular can; but that does not blind us to the merits of 
our Auxiliaries, We trust that “A Military Correspondent” 
and “Taxpayer” will not demand a right to reply, as this 
correspondence has already occupied a considerable portion 
of our space. There is nothing in “A Soldier’s” letter which, 
in our opinion, requires an answer.—ED. Spectator. | 





“A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 
[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘SpectaTor.”’] 

Srr,—I unfortunately missed reading in the Spectator of 
October 7th your reference to the article by the author of 
“A Retrograde Admiralty,” but I gather from his remarks in 
your impression of the 14th that he is accused by the 
Spectator of “attacking” (inter alia) “quick steaming.” If, 
Sir, you were guilty of advocating the advantages of superior 
speed in our battleships and cruisers, you have a very large 
naval following, and if you (as I am) are impressed with the 
written views of officers, both Japanese and Russians, who 
were present in the naval actions of the late war, on the value 
of speed, you will be further convinced of your soundness on 
this point. And setting aside the experience gained in the 
late war, is it not common-sense to feel that superior speed 
“commands the situation,” that it tends to nullify the tactics 
of an enemy, that it assists in the more rapid development of 
your own, and that it enables a beaten enemy to be followed 
up when with superior speed on his side he would escape ? 
To most of us the advantages of superior speed have been 
fully demonstrated by the late war, and if the author of “A 
Retrograde Admiralty ” is no happier in convincing us to the 
contrary than he is in trying to prove to the public that the 
most “up-to-date” and progressive Admiralty we have had 
in my fifty years of naval service is retrogressive, his opinions 
will fall flat.—I am, Sir, &c., J. O. Hopkins, Admiral. 


[We have never doubted the immense advantage of speed 


in naval warfare.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MOVEMENT FOR BOYCOTTING ENGLISH 
GOODS IN INDIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am sending you by this mail two issues of New India, 
a paper published by the Bengalese, and from which you will 
see the progress of the “Swadeshi” (home-made) boycott 
movement. This movement was started as a protest against 
the partition of Bengal. Bengal should be parted; itisa 
right move, and will re-establish the old capital of Bengal— 
Dacca—as capital of the new province. The Bengalese are 
always on the look out for a grievance, and this partition is a 
God-send to them. Their last outery was re the “ Age of 
Consent” Bill that was passed, making it criminal to wed 
(cohabit with) a girl under twelve years of age. In that 
agitation it was predicted that a revolution would take place, 
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but as soon as the measure became law not a word was said 
against it.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED BaRKER. 
S.P.G. Mission, Cawnpore, U.P., India. 





THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND THE 
CONDUCT OF TRADE. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I am glad to see that you have printed a letter on this 
subject in your issue of October 14th, and I wish some one 
would write you another every week. Thousands who try to 
conduct business honourably could do so. The evil is great, 
and grows greater; it does not stand still. The London 
Chamber of Commerce have printed a Report of evidence 
gathered by them on the practice of illicit commissions, and 
I dare say any one who is interested can obtain a copy from 
the secretary. A perusal of it should satisfy the most 
credulous of the urgent need for the Legislature to brand as 
criminal the practices complained of. The late Lord Chief 
Justice made a gallant attempt, and the present Lord 
Chancellor has also endeavoured to secure this, so far without 
success. Will no Member of Parliament take a leaf out of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton’s book, and give the House of Commons 
no rest until it passes an Act to effect this most necessary and 
urgently needed reform ?—I am, Sir, &c., We We 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 
[To tat EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$rr,—In your interesting article of October 14th on “ Small 
Holdings” you rightly deprecate the expenditure of too much 
money upon farm buildings, and ask why a small holder 
should not be allowed to provide accommodation for himself 
and his stock upon a Canadian or Colonial scale. It is a 
question I have often asked myself, and it will be interesting 
to see whether your article provokes any replies as to how 
existing building regulations could be safely modified so as to 
admit of this. But why should such accommodation neces- 
sarily be untidy or unsightly ? I have recently spent a few 
weeks in the South of Sweden, and marked the humble home- 
steads on the small farms in that country. Nothing could be 
more picturesque or neat than their small, but substantial, 
houses and sheds. In a climate which, I am told, is quite as 
trying as our own to such materials, these farm buildings can 
be erected in wood on good stone foundations at a surprisingly 
small cost. In a pamphlet recently issued by the Swedish 
Government (“ Férslag till Abyggnader fr mindre Jérdbruk,” 
Department of Agriculture, Stockholm, 1905) plans and full 
specifications are given for small homesteads complete,—7.e., 
cottage; cowbyre, pigsty, and shed; and fodder-house. One 
of the more expensive of these, including a good heuse of 
three rooms and entrance on the ground-floor and a large 
attic above, came to about £288 16s., while the smallest was 
only £175 18s.! And none of them would have done discredit 
in appearance to a model estate. I also witnessed some 
interesting examples of mechanics in process of “ getting 
back to the land” in exactly the fashion you advocate,— 
ie, working for wages and at the same time managing 
asmall holding. Here is one. A B has six acres of land 
and a pretty farmhouse. I was told that the Government 
had lent him 2,500 kronor (say £137), which (after three years 
free of any interest) he was repaying at the rate of 3:5 sinking 
fund, and 3,%; interest per cent. In about thirty years, after 
diminishing payments, the farm and buildings will be his own 
freehold property, with power in case of his death to his wife 
to continue the arrangement until it is paid off. This man 
has a hard-working wife and seven children, the eldest sixteen. 
He works in a factory close by, makes about 32s. a week, and 
with practically no extra labour beyond that of his family 
keeps up the farm, and has already, after about four years, 
two cows and two pigs, besides poultry. When we have made 
all allowance for comparative cost of material and fittings, 
rate of wages, standard of comfort, and climatic and other 
conditions, is there not something to be learned from these 
examples P—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. WAKEFIELD. 
Bishopgarth, Wakefield. 





AGRICULTURAL RATES. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tur “SpectTaror.’’| 
Sir,—Your review of Professor Nicholson’s book in last 
week’s Spectator omits (as possibly the Professor does) to 





notice the incidence of agricultural rates on the third partner 
in the concern,—viz., the parson. Your clerical readers prob- 
ably know better than your lay that the statute of Elizabeth 
expressly mentioned the parson among the inhabitants, who 
are, as Lord Lindley laid it down on the Queen’s Bench, 1885, 
“rateable in respect of tithes, not as occupiers,” but “in 
respect of tithes as being ostensible and tangible means of 
support.” Not only is the parson excluded from the benefit 
of the Inhabitants’ Exemption Act, annually renewed ever. 
since, but he is rated on the whole of his tithe,—his clerical 
income, now 14s. in the pound! Since the Commutation Act 
(1836), when the misleading term “rent charge” came in, it 
was generally clapped down by assessment committees in the 
rate-book as if it were rent. On the other hand, the farmer 
and landlord practically divide their rates between them, and 
are assessed on the rental, or (roughly) one-third of the whole 
produce, less the tithe. Thus, the parson pays on six times 
his lay neighbour's valuation. This monstrous. wrong still 
continues unredressed, and the annual loss.to the Church (in 
other words, the sacrilegious “robbery of God”) is only 
exceeded by the still more glaring abuse of lay impropriation. 
—lI am, Sir, &e., R. Hurcuison. 
Woodeaton Rectory, Oxford. 


[ We noted in our review that the rates on tithe remain to 
prove that rates were intended to be a kind of local Income- 
tax. While personalty has “slipped the collar,” the parson 
and the occupier of land and houses are left to drag the 
coach. Professor Nicholson does not deal with the rating 
of tithes, because his book, as its title shows, is confined to 
rates and taxes on agriculture.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CONCERT, LECTURE, AND THEATRE TICKETS 
FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tHe EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—You have generously asked me to give an account of the 
founding in America of the Free Tickets Bureaux for the 
Blind. 


Some years ago my sister and I had the privilege of being near 
some blind boys at a concert. Our pleasure was doubled by their 
added delight in the music. The house was poorly filled. The 
empty seats, the blind boys’ great enjoyment, and the thought of 
the army of blind who rarely, if ever, have the satisfaction 
of going to an entertainment, led to the simple question: Why 
should not the blind who are fit to appear in public, but who are 
too poor to afford such pleasures, have in every community the 
advantage of using unsold tickets for concerts, &c. ? 

This idea led to the founding of two bureaux in New York and 
a third in Boston, whence free tickets for musical and dramatic 
entertainments are distributed, from a carefully classified list, to 
blind persons whose tastes are noted, and who must be personally 
known to the distributing committee. The recipients of tickets 
include many self-supporting individuals, teachers, musicians, 
tuners, upholsterers, &c., who eagerly avail themselves of the 
privileges offered to them. The poorest will make sacrifices to 
save car fares and to buy boot-blacking to add lustre to his 
appearance at the entertainments. 

From one bureau over two thousand tickets have been given 
out. The desire to secure them has had far-reaching results, and 
many apparently degraded blind people have made successful 
efforts to become respectably tidy, and have finally, by virtue of 
their appearance, been placed upon the books of the bureau. 
Owing to the intellectual interest thus awakened some blind have 
learned to read. One young musician, whose sole protection was 
a drunken father who had pawned his son’s mandoline for drink, 
applied for concert tickets at the bureau. On account of his 
slovenly appearance he was refused; but after heroic efforts to 
rehabilitate himself he received tickets for an oratorio. He soon 
applied at the library for membership, learned to read, and with 
his now recovered mandoline is on the road to a self-respecting, 
self-supporting life. 

The educational side of this scheme has been so evident that 
the New York Public Library has offered to carry on the work 
there. 

In co-operation with the blind teaching, the lending libraries, 
the missionary societies, and the generous subscribers to enter- 
tainments and others, a similar bureau in London should not 
fail to be helpful in doing good. A committee is now being 
formed of most influential persons, among whom I will mention 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Mr. John Tennant, Chairman 
of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
the Countess of Bective, and Lady St. Helier. The temporary 
secretary is Baroness Arild Rosenkrantz, 38 Cheyne Walk, who 
will be glad to give information to any well-wishing inquirer 
about the progress of the work in London. 

Helen Keller, the wonderful deaf, dumb, and blind writer, in 
her brave and touching book called “Optimism ” says that to be 
an American is to be an optimist. An optimist not only looks on 
the bright side of the question, but wishes all waste matter to 
be turned to a force productive of good. This is what the 
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American Ticket Bureaux for the Blind have done, and a8 
Emerson says that “the American is only the continuation of 
the English genius,” it is to be hoped that in the Mother- 
country this Yankee notion may take root, and may bring joy to 
a very appreciative and intelligent section of the community. 
—I an, Sir, &c., WINIFRED HO tt. 

P.S.—No extensive funds are required, but a small amount is 
necessary for the usual running expenses of an office. Contri- 
butions for this purpose may be sent to the bankers for the 
“Concert, Lecture, and Theatre Tickets for the Blind,” Sir 
Charles Macgrigor, Bart., and Co., 25 Charles Street, St. James’s 
Square, S.W. 

[We are glad to give Miss Holt an opportunity to lay 
this excellent scheme before the public. The idea of 
organising the waste spaces at concerts and other musical 
entertainments for the benefit of the blind is as kindly 
as it is ingenious, and the fact that it has proved a 
practical success in New York and Boston offers assurance 
that it will succeed here.—Ep. Spectatar.] 





THE SUPERVISION OF CONVENTS ON THE 
INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 
[To Tux Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of September 23rd (p. 415) you speak 
with approval of Miss E. Mary Young’s “vigorous and timely 
plea for the supervision of monasteries and convents in this 
country on their industrial side” in the Times of Saturday, 
September 16th. As resident in France, and having taken 
the opportunity of following the question in the reports of 
the Parliamentary discussions and in the Press, I shall be 
glad if you can find room for the following observations. 


The case instanced by Miss Young was qualified ten days later 
by Mr. W. S. Lilly, also in a letter to the Times, as looking 
“rather dubious.” | Unfortunately, the qualification very typical 
would seem to be more appropriate. That such cases as the 
story of the monastery at Caen are by no means exceptional any 
one who cares to do so can verify for himself by referring 
to the official reports of the discussion in the Chambre des 
Députés, as recorded verbatim ing¢he Journal Oficiel of the last 
Parliamentary Session. This discussion was occasioned by the 
“recent terrible revelations of the French Law Courts,” already 
alluded to in May of this year in the Times by Mr. T L. Corbett, 
M.P., who also cites illuminating evidence quoted from the report 
of the Bishop of Nancy. $ 

No one who has read the official reports published in France 
regarding the state of affairs prevalent in the so-called charitable 
institutions of the religious Orders, now in great number 
—— from the country, can fail to contemplate without alarm 
and concern the transference of so many of them to England, and 
that under the unique condition of their being subject to no 
inspection whatever. It needs but to ascertain what has taken 
place under a system of, at least, nominal inspection tc conclude 
what will occur when not even nominal inspection is imposed. 

In the monastery at Caen “those over school age were em- 
ployed in sewing ...... often for 13 or 14 hours a day.” This 
is sad; but there is sadder still, as many children are taken into 
the convents at a much more tender’ age, and are employed in 
sewing from the very first, the fact of their being under school 
age being altogether ignored. Thus, the well-known organ, Le 
Matin, in its issues of November 2nd and 18th last, publishes 
with regard to the orphanage of La Providence at Aix, in 
Provence, the depositions of witnesses examined by its special 
correspondent. One of these witnesses states that she was 
placed in the convent when she was five years old, together with 
her two sisters, the younger of whom was only three years old. 
They were at once taken to the workshop, where each of them 
was set to some sewing, and upon the slightest accident, such as 
breaking their needles, were cruelly beaten. “There was no 
torture that we had not to suffer,” continues the witness, and— 
besides the cruel beatings, and the evidently favourite punish- 
ment of being forced to lick crosses on the floor—she speaks of 
their being compelled to lick filth, to eat the bad food they had 
vomited, to stay kneeling with outstretched arms; of their 
having pailfuls of cold water thrown over them in the yard even 
in winter; of their being rapped over the knuckles with hard 
métre-measures when they found it difficult to sew, because their 
hands were chapped and covered with chilblains, of their being 
kicked until they recovered consciousness, when they had fainted, 
which often happened; and, in a word, of other maltreatment 
which space and decency forbid us to detail here. 

‘The same and other witnesses deposed to the fact that nursing 
was withheld until the patients were nearly dying, and that 
nearly all taken to the hospital died there within a few days, if 
not hours; and appalling is the harvest reaped by death, as 
shown by a list of the most conspicuous cases. 

As long ago as November, 1890, a Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies put on record the futility of inspection as carried out 
up to that time by the French Government, by exposing the 
methods of evasion resorted to by the Superiors of the institutions 
in question, which successfully reduced the inspector’s visit to a 
mere farce. Hence the absolute necessity of a rigid enforcement 
of inspection on a system precluding the possibility of deception. 





survive such years of martyrdom, when with shattered health 
they are turned out on to the streets, resourceless, both materially 
and otherwise, to meet a world of which they know less than 
nothing. For the present let it suffice to plead their cause also 
by appealing to all those who will listen, as_ others have listened 
before—and listening have come to the rescue—to the “cry of 
the children,” who 


** Are weeping in the playtime of the others 
In the country of the free,” 
M. C. Dawazs, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 

26 Rue de Marignan, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

[Whether all the allegations made in regard to the treat. 
ment of the labouring children in the French convents are 
true we cannot, of course, say. We should, however, expect 
a good deal of exaggeration. Be this as it may, it seems to 
us that we ought to insist that a real, and not nominal, 
inspection shall be applied here to all religious houses which 
employ child labour. The convents should welcome such 
inspection. Since it will be carried out by women, it will 
involve no interference with the rights of conscience.— 
Ep. Spectator. 


THE LATE GEORGE MACDONALD. 
[To THK Epiror OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sitr,—I have been surprised in reading various memorial 
notices of the late George Macdonald not to see any mention 
of his “ Book of Strife; or, Diary of an Old Soul.” To not a 
few this little book of meditations in verse for every day in 
the year is the most appealing of all his writings. With’some 
it has almost replaced & Kempis as an aid to devotional 
thought and aspiration; and lines from it recur to the memory 
on occasion as naturally and as forcibly as do verses from 
the Psalms. If this brief notice may draw even two or three 
others to know and love it, it will be a gratification to one 
who owes much to that volume.—I am, Sir, &c., pa 








AN EXPLANATION. 


[To rue Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—May I be kindly permitted a word of explanation in 
regard to a reference to a passage in my book, “ Howard 
Letters and Memories,” contained in your otherwise fair 
review of it in your issue of October 14th? I am there 
quoted as saying that the Prodigal Son did not receive 
any resulting “cwre” of the intrinsic evil of his deed. But 
my book says: “ A man may, like the Prodigal, be pardoned 
unconditionally, without, at the same time, receiving any 
resulting sense of the intrinsic evil of his deed. How many 
bad sons are pardoned by human fathers, but without any 
real conviction, or even relinquishment, of sin.” I introduced 
the Prodigal merely to protest against a too frequent use of 
him, by some theologians, as an example of unconditional 
pardon, without the necessity of either Divine Atonement, 
or human reparation, for past sin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM TALLACK, 

Clapton Common, N.E. 





THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 

S1tr,—Your able advocacy of Colonel Pollock’s test scheme 
of six months’ military training, as outlined in the Spectator 
of the 7th inst., bids fair to make it a success. Whatever its 
results, it should rouse the sleeping or despairing interest of 
the nation in its Army, which political considerations and the 
comforts of “ blue water” continue to depress. Conscription 
is a “foul word.” Semi-efficients are disparaged, and about 
one hundred thousand highly trained men seem to be our 
only aim and hope for wars beyond the sea. Where are the 
Reserves for this striking force? Universal training must 
provide them. A floating population of half-a-million young 
men, with their military instincts stirred by even six months 
of good drill, should assuredly be ready to answer the call 
for volunteer recruits. The Duke of Norfolk's Commission 
made a very strong Report on this vital question, but it fell 
unheeded on the country, already exhausted and dismayed by 
the preceding Report on the South African War. Rifle clubs 
and Cadet corps are admirable institutions, but not sufficiently 
national and abiding to inspire the sense of duty and of obli- 
gation, which is, after all, the soul of an army. In 1903, on 
reading the Report of the War Commission I wrote some 





I have not spoken of the after sufferings of those who 


remarks, which I beg your permission to quote :— 
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“ t appointed [Defence] Committee, guided by the latest 
See tes book Cok 2,015 pages), may at last discover the 
ve esing secret of Army Administration, but we shall still be 
without a sound basis for the Army we require, until the law 
makes the drill-sergeant the inevitable successor of the school- 
master in the education and training of our young men and boys, 
according to given conditions of age and physical promise.” 

“Good average shots are more than ever necessary, and every 
young man fit to carry a rifle in the service of his country should 
be certified and enrolled as such. A renewal of this certificate 
every year, at the headquarters of the nearest Militia or Volunteer 
regiment, after ten days’ drill and rifle practice, free of expense, 
and witha small bounty at the end of it, would go far towards 
the creation of a Reserve of half-trained recruits, limited only by 
rejections, to fill up the ranks of our infantry. whenever the war- 
drum sounds again.” 

“Tf the gallant Generals, whose reputations, and experience of 
the latest rifles, give such weight to their words, are supposed to 
imply a preference for small armies of experts (and immortals) 
in our wars of the future, the growing feeling in favour of some 
scheme of national training may cool, which they will surely 
regret.” 

I am not personally acquainted with Colonel Pollock, but 
his name is to me a sufficient guarantee of his success, and I 
enclose a cheque for £100 in aid of his patriotic experiment. 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. H. BRowntow. 


[To rue Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—I will guarantee £100 towards Colonel Pollock’s scheme. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Hewarp BEL. 
Cleeve House, Melksham, Wilts. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. James He ie oe 200 0 O 
The Proprietor of the Spectator 100 0 O 
*The Earl of Dysart te 200 0 O 
C. Davies Gilbert ... 5 0 0 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. 100 0 O 
Peter Jack, Esq. ... ah, 100 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ... it ots 5 5 0 
General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 O 
W. Heward Bell ... oe c Ar & .@ 
Henry Johnstone ... 10 0 





POETRY. 
THE FALL OF GALAHAD. 
HEx hair was brown, but dusted gold 
Shone on it, by a young wind blown; 


It lived in light and seemed to hold 
The sun or star shine for its own. 








Her eyes were like Our Lady’s, grey ; 
They ransomed light for other light; 
They were a daydream of the day, 
The echo of a perfect night. 


The beauty of her face compelled 
All thought, all xason, everything, 
Yet half-withdrew, and just withheld 
The crown of its imagining. 


Her step was like a soft leaf’s fall 
That wakes a sleeper in the wood. 
It came, and when it went, then all 
Had gone from life that seemed most good. 


One instant, for a moment’s space, 

She stood before him where he prayed ; 
He felt her eyes, he felt her face,— 

The wind that touched her in the glade. 


He left his prayer, forgot the place, 
Forgot the Vision of the Grael ; 

He saw her eyes, her hair, her face,— 
His hilt-cross struck the Altar-rail. 


The music ceased, the shrine was rent,— 
He never cast one glance behind, 
But followed on the way she went, 
A hidden way and hard to find. 
A. TE 








BOOKS. 


Snare sate 
LORD GRANVILLE* 

WE congratulate Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice on the com. 
pletion of a book which will interest the general reader and 
instruct the historian of modern England. Lord Granville 
played so great a part in our history from 1851 to 1885 that 
his biographer has naturally been able to throw fresh light on 
the politics of the time. Even Mr. John Morley has not 
drawn so full a picture of the unfortunate Cabinet of 1880 as 
Lord Edmond has been able to supply, and it is certain that 
no future writer will be able to address himself to this period 
unless he has thoroughly studied Lord Edmond’s volumes. 

Lord Granville began “ youngly to serve his country.” He 
entered Parliament as Member for Morpeth before he had 
taken his degree at Oxford, and he acted under Lord 
Palmerston as Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office when 
he was only twenty-five years old. But from the formation 
of Lord John Russell’s Ministry in 1846 to the fall of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration in 1885 he was almost constantly 
in office, and on two occasions—in 1859, and again in 1880, in 
conjunction with Lord Hartington—he was entrusted with 
the task of forming an Administration. Although on each 
occasion he was compelled to transfer the duty to other 
hands, his selection was a proof of the confidence which was 
rigntly felt in him both by the Queen and the public. 

It is probable that Lord Granville’s taste and temperament 
inclined him from his first entrance into Parliament to look 
forward to employment in the Foreign Office. His father 
had been Ambassador at Paris; he was himself an excellent 
linguist; his charm of manner made him popular both at 
home and abroad; he had served, as we have seen, a brief 
apprenticeship as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
1840; and he had actually succeeded Lord Palmerston as 
Foreign Secretary in 1851. But in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century the Liberal party was unusually well pro- 
vided with men who were either qualified, or thought them- 
selves qualified, for the Foreign Office. Lord Clarendon was 
preferred to Lord Granville in 1853 and 1868, Lord John 
Russell claimed the Foreign Office in 1859, and Lord Gran- 
ville had to wait till Lord Clarendon’s death in 1870 again 
opened to him the doors of the Department. 

In the interval, indeed, he had exerted a large, and on the 
whole beneficial, influence on the foreign policy of the 
country. Lord Palmerston’s second Administration of 1859 
is remembered for one great success and one great failure. 
At the commencement of it the moral support which Lord 
John Russell accorded to the cause of Italy did more to 
secure Italian unity and independence than Napoleon III.’s 
victories at Magenta and Solferino. Towards the close of it 
Lord Palmerston was unable to redeem the pledge which he 
had unwisely given that Denmark would not be left alone if 
she were attacked by Austria and Prussia. In both instances 
the Queen turned to Lord Granville and asked him to help 
her in resisting her Minister’s policy. We have no space to 
discuss in this article the Constitutional points which might 
obviously be raised on her Majesty’s conduct on these occa- 
sions. Happily, Lord Granville was not able, on the first of 
them, to alter the Italian policy which Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone were bent on pursuing; and 
in consequence, to the great advantage of mankind, the 
Piedmont of 1859 grew into the Italy which we know to-day. 
Still more happily, as we think, Lord Granville, if unable to 
prevent Lord Palmerston from uttering what Mr. Disraeli 
called ‘senseless menaces,” was successful in opposing armed 
intervention in the cause of Denmark, and we were spared the 
grave misfortune of war with the two Great Powers of 
Central Europe on a question which was imperfectly under- 
stood by statesmen, and which was unintelligible to the 
people at large. 

During Lord Palmerston’s Ministry Lord Granville also 
led the opposition in the Cabinet to the suggestion, which 
the Prime Minister made in the early autumn of 1862, that 
the time had arrived for attempting mediation between the 
Northern and Southern States of America. Thus in the 
later years of the Administration, though not in the Foreign 





* The Life of Granville George Leveson-Gower, Second Earl Granville, 1815 to 
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Office, he did much to shape the foreign policy of the nation ; 
and on Lord Clarendon’s death in 1870 he was almost 
unanimously designated as the only member of the Liberal 
party competent to be entrusted with the management of our 
diplomacy. The time was one of exceptional difficulty, for 
the great duel between France and Prussia commenced 
almost at the moment of Lord Granville’s appointment to the 
Foreign Office; and the duty of maintaining an impartial 
neutrality between the combatants, and at the same time of 
preventing the spread of the war, and of preserving the 
independence of Belgium, tested Lord Granville’s capacity. 
The progress of the war, and the embarrassments which it 
caused, moreover, suggested to Prince Gortchakoff that the 
time had arrived for denouncing the arrangements relating 
to the neutrality of the Black Sea which had been forced on 
Russia at Paris in 1856; and the consequent prospect of 
serious complications in Europe increased the anxiety of the 
Ministry to remove a cause of grave friction with the United 
States by a settlement of the ‘Alabama’ claims. Hencearose 
the Conference in London at which Russia secured her ends, 
and the Conference at Washington which led to the con- 
troversy about the indirect claims and arbitration at Geneva. 
In its ultimate results the policy which led to these Con- 
ferences was beneficial. It improved our relations with St, 
Petersburg, and it paved the way for a happy under- 
standing between the United States and ourselves. But, 
if we approve the results, we may criticise the methods 
by which they were obtained. Great nations cannot 
afford to make—almost simultaneously—two such con- 
cessions as Lord Granville made to Russia and the United 
States in 1871. The irritation which they caused prepared 
the way for the wave of “Jingoism” which brought us to 
the verge of war a few years later under Lord Beacons- 
field; and the impression was created that neither Lord 
Granville nor the Liberal party could be entrusted to 
conduct delicate and difficult negotiations with adequate 
firmness. 

When Lord Granville returned to the Foreign Office in 
1880 he unfortunately failed to remove the impression which 
he had created nine years before. The country lost confidence 
in a Ministry which—rightly or wrongly—took no steps to 
retrieve the disaster of Majuba Hill, and which resorted to 
no adequate means to rescue General Gordon at Khartoum. 
It had not, moreover, the satisfaction of reflecting that a tame 
and spiritless foreign policy was gaining us friends in Europe. 
On the contrary, the Egyptian policy of the Cabinet alienated 
us from France; Colonial questions in Africa and New 
Guinea deprived us of Prince Bismarck’s friendship; and 
complications on the frontier of Afghanistan very nearly led 
to war with Russia. We are afraid that Lord Granville must 
be held responsible for these results. He was hardly strong 
enough or hard enough for the troublous time in which his 
lot was cast. His nature might have made him the best of 
Foreign Ministers in a season of calm, but it did not fit him 
to “ ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 

If Lord Granville cannot be included in the rare company 
of great Foreign Ministers, his “ wise and sagacious counsel” 
made him an excellent adviser, and his tact and temper an 
admirable party leader. Lord Kimberley said of him after 
his death, with perfect truth: “ As a leader of this House, or 
as a leader of the Opposition, he possessed the remarkable 
gift of expressing his views without compromise, yet never 
with any offence to those who were opposed to him. He had 
many opponents in the House, but even among those 
opponents he had many friends.” The influence which he 
thus acquired—and which enabled him to induce the Peers, 
during the Administration of 1868, to accept measures so 
obnoxious to most of them as the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, the abolition of purchase in the Army, and the 
adoption of the ballot—was due, in the first instance, to his 
unfailing tact and temper. But it was increased by the 
knowledge that, if he had the opinions of a Radical, he had 
the tastes and instincts of a country gentleman. As Lord 
Edmond says, the most prejudiced Tory Peer could not deny 
that Granville the Polite could ride to hounds and knew how 
to bring down a pheasant. In even happier language, Lord 
Granville once described himself as “a Radical who happened 
to like good society.” 

If Lord Granville shone in his place in Parliament, he 
proved himself in council the most capable of men. The 








same admirable qualities which made him in society the most 
genial of companions made him in the Cabinet the best of 
colleagues. Under Lord Palmerston, when Ministers were on 
terms of easy intimacy and spoke of one another by familiar 
nicknames—of Lord Palmerston as Cupid, of Lord Panmure 
as Mars, of Sir Charles Wood as the Spider, of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley as Ben, of Lord Granville himself as Pussy— 
Lord Granville’s help to smooth difficulties was not often 
required. But under Mr. Giadstone’s sterner rule—when we no 
longer read of nicknames—and especially in the Government 
of 1880, Lord Granville was the peacemaker without whose 
constant intervention the machinery of government must 
have stopped altogether. We cannot, however, enter into the 
difficulties which beset the Cabinet of 1880 from its formation 
to its close, and which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has done so 
much to make clear. Here we have only attempted to indicate 
some of the qualities of a statesman who, if sometimes timid in 
action, was almost always wise in counsel; who strove—as few 
men have striven—for reform at home and peace abroad; and 
who, though he was destined to see his party shattered 
and its leader discredited, so bore himself, in calm and storm, 
that he lived and died without an enemy. 





A MODERN UTOPIA.* 

“In heaven there is laid up a pattern of such a city, and he 
who desires may behold this, and beholding, govern himself 
accordingly. But whether there really is, or ever will be, 
such an one is of no importance to him; for he will act 
according to the laws of that city and of no other.” Such 
is the sublime passage with which the author of the first 
and most famous of all Utopias concludes the strictly 
definitive and operative part of his account of his ideal 
commonwealth. It is his apologia, and it is the apologia of all 
Utopias. They are in their nature ideal. Much they may 
contain that is unreal, unpractical, impracticable; but if they 
have not been and never can be realised, they have still their 
value, and they suggest laws and inner counsels in the light 
and spirit of which life may be lived even in the imperfect 
world in which the idealist finds himself to-day. 

Such is pre-eminently the defence, if any were needed, of 
this interesting and original volume. It is not exactly a great 


| book, though a very clever one. In some ways it seems as if it 


might have been better on its own lines. It is certainly not an 
easy book to apprehend, but it is filled by a lofty and 
elevating spirit. We must be grateful to Mr. Wells for the 
effort and time which he has devoted to it, time and effort 
which he might readily have spent—and must often have been 
tempted to spend—on much easier and more lucrative writing 
and easier reading. In his very interesting prefatory note to 
the reader, and his equally interesting “ Philosophical Appen- 
dix,” both highly autobiographic, he hints something of its 
genesis, though not all. His “art or trade,” he says, is that 
of an imaginative writer. How successful he has been in this 
every one knows. But he desires to be something more. He 
desires not merely to amuse or entertain, even in a semi- 
serious way, but to instruct and educate, to enlighten the 
thought and lift the ideals of himself and his fellows. He 
will write not merely for money or for fame, but for love and 
for truth’s sake. He attempted this in Anticipations and in 
Mankind in the Making. He attempts it again here. And 
this is the most serious attempt ofall. A very serious attempt 
it is, more so than might at first sight appear. The book, 
both in matter and in form, has been carefully studied and 
thought out. 

A comparative history of Utopias would be a very interest- 
ing work to write. It would “look before and after,” and 
throw much light alike on the history and the aspirations 
of mankind. It would not perhaps suit Mr. Wells to write it 
himself, but he has evidently gone some way in the prepara- 
tion necessary, and in suggesting how it might be written. 
He has studied most, if not all, of the famous Utopias of the 
past, from Plato and Sir Thomas More and St. Augustine, 
through Bacon and Campanella, Harrington and Lord 
Erskine, to Cabet and William Morris and Bellamy. He 
has noted, too, the experiments that have actually been tried, 
such as Utah and Oneida Creek. He has dipped, nay, more 
than dipped, into political economy and many allied subjects. 
He is further a man of science, and at first of almost 





* A Modern Utopia, By H. G. Wells, London: Chapman and Hall, [7s. 64.] 
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exclusively scientific training, who, following the imperious 
instinct of a rich and versatile and sincere nature, has made 
himself a man of letters and a philosopher. He is no mere 

“jdle singer of an empty day ”; no trifling novelist with a little 

more than the usual imagination and scientific information ; 
not even a Jules Verne, delightful and educating as Jules 
Verne was, telling “fairy-tales of science” to amuse children, 
old and young, suggesting the marvellous and delightful 
possibilities which its Aladdin lamps and magic earpets have 

Jaced in our hands. His purpose is more deep and severe 
than this. The result is that the book is by no means an 
easy one, and may daunt many of his ordinary readers. But 
it is a book well worth reading, and reading carefully, if only 
for the spirit which it engenders. 

The difficulty of all Utopias is at once to give the outer 
picture with suffici-ut naturalness and concreteness, and to 
convey the apprehens'on of the inner spirit which is to be 
the secret of this outer life. Mr. Wells’s method of attacking 
this difficulty is highly ingenious. He imagines a new 
planet, the exact counterpart of our own, excepting that, by 
a certain al.eration in what we call and think of as the 
chance, or the alterable elements, in the course of human 
history, the race has developed quite differently, has 
acquired far greater command than even our own in its 
most modern hour, of material science, has escaped from 
many of the grinding drudgeries and limitations of our 
physical condition, and reached, too, a higher social 
and moral plane. It is—and this is of its essence—a 
world still in progress. ‘“ Mankind” is still “in the making” 
in Utopia, but man’s present condition there is far in 
advance of ours, and, moreover, discovers a still further 
promise and potency. Into this world two tourists, after 
a good lunch, enjoyed on the top of a Swiss pass just before 
they descend again, find themselves, whether in “the body 
or out of the body,” whether in a waking or sleeping dream, 
as Plato would say, suddenly projected. They retain their 
own individuality—that is a large part of the interest—and 
it is here that Mr. Wells’s skill as a novelist comes in. They 
yo through a variety of experiences, a good deal of time being 
spent in a Utopian Lucerne; and finally they come back, if 
they ever really went away, to a Utopian London, where the 
iridescent bubble of their vision is rudely broken in Trafalgar 
Square, and the story ends. The method as handled by 
Mr. Wells has one great merit,—it produces illusion, that 
effect so hard to achieve. We are transported out of this 
world into its twin star in the most natural and easy way. 
We feel the new to be unlike the old, yet not so unlike but 
that the old might have grown, might yet grow, to be some- 
what thus. We are not troubled with the slow processes of 
development, and ever so many factors which require elimina- 
tion to give the hypothesis a chance are, ipso facto, quietly 
eliminated. Yet Utopia is not so strange that an intelligent 
Englishman of to-day could not live there, and even by 
degrees feel himself almost at home. 

Science, it need hardly be said, plays a very prominent 
part in Mr. Wells’s Utopia. Plato, he says truly enough, 
thought little of machinery, though it must be remembered 
that Hephaestus and Daedalus were Greek ideals as well 
as Zeus and Solon, and that to Homer, at any rate, the 
conception of automaton tables and ships self-propelled 
and self-steering was present. But even Bacon developed 
the idea of mechanical appliances very little. Yet, as Mr. 
Wells excellently points ont, it is the gradual application of 
science which has relieved mankind of slavery, professional 
and unprofessional ; and even now, he says, “ Science stands 
a too competent servant behind her wrangling, underbred 
masters, holding out resources, devices, and remedies they are 
too stupid to use.” And on its material side a modern 
Utopia must needs present these gifts as taken, and show 
a world that is really abolishing the need of labour, 
abolishing the “last base reason for any one’s servitude 
or inferiority.” 

This is one of Mr. Wells’s main themes. Another, as those 
who know his works will expect to hear, is the position of 
women and the question of “eugenics,” or the possibility of 
improving the race by the methods of the horse-breeder and 
the pigeon-fancier. He introduces it with a deft Platonic 
indirectness by means of his character—a most ingenious 
creation, by the way—the sentimental “botanist.” Here he 
8 partly Platonic, but still more Darwinian, preferring the 





natural selection by mutual affection to “ compulsory pairing” 
by the State, and in some ways, as elsewhere, comes near to the 
hedging audacity shown by Professor Jowett in dealing with 
this question, in that, while recognising the greatest possible 
theoretical freedom, he proposes, or anticipates, that in practice 
this license will be limited by regulationsin detail. His central 
suggestion is the rewarding of motherhood by State endow- 
ment, and the consequent reduction of infantile disease and 
mortality. In the same way, in dealing with the immemorial 
question of private property it is not inany sweeping method 
of communism or abolition that he finds a panacea. He shows 
Utopia proceeding—by increased limitation and taxation, by 
extension and multiplication of State rights, by frequent 
revision of endowments, and other very prosaic and humdrum 
methods—to rob property, not of all its pleasures, but of most 
of its terrors. One feature he avowedly borrows from Plato. 
His “ Republic” turned on the institution of the Guardians; 
in other words, the rule of the wise. Mr. Wells’s State turns, 
like, and as certainly as, a door on its hinges, on the institution 
of the “Samurai,” the superior race. They are, as Matthew 
Arnold might have said—and Mr. Wells will evidently not 
resent the comparison—though their name is borrowed from 
the fighting nobles of Japan, a race of President Roose- 
velts living the strenuous life, vowing themselves to the 
public service, and bound by a “Rule” with a capital “R.” 
More Platonico, there is much about their education and 
selection, and the minutiae of their discipline: how they 
must read a new book once a month, and bathe in cold water, 
keep in perfect health and hard condition, and also talk at the 
club to any other Samurai, who want to talk, for an hour three 
days a week, and once a year for seven days go out into the 
wilds and, like Tennyson at Boscastle, alone with God, be 
“alone with Nature, necessity, and their own thoughts.” 
Like Plato’s Guardians, they are forbidden to act, sing, or 
recite, though they may “lecture authoritatively ” (as they 
evidently do) or debate. Much of this is picturesque and 
suggestive reading, and so, of course, is a great deal of the 
book. Specially graphic—pathetic too—is the meeting of 
the hero with his Utopian “double.” For we all have doubles 
in Utopia, ourselves, as we might have been in a more perfect 
world. 

It is not easy within the limits of an article like this to give 
an adequate idea of a book of large scope, of much originality 
above all, with a very subtle and elusive, yet very real 
individuality of its own. While we recognise the difficulties 
of presenting a Utopia at all, adequate to the complexity of 
the modern world, we still think the old-fashioned simpler 
method of Plato or More was better. Mr. Wells’s book 
seems hardly likely to rank as, or to remain, a classic Utopia. 
But if the reader will take him in his own way, and read 
him with patience, he will find more and more meaning in 
what is a very notable and generous essay on topics wide, 
deep, and difficult, yet of the most simple and natural 
interest to us all. We hope that this will not be, as Mr. 
Wells warns us it may, his last excursion of the kind from 
fiction to philosophy, but that he will still continue to give us 
his thoughts, and show us how, in his own eloquent language, 
we may attempt, “ not to rob life of incentives, but to change 
their nature, to make life not less energetic, but less panic- 
stricken and violent and base, to shift the incidence of the 
struggle for existence from our lower to our higher emotions, 
and so to anticipate and neutralise the motives of the 
cowardly and bestial, that the ambitious and energetic imagi- 
nation which is man’s finest quality may become the 
incentive and determining factor in survival.” 





THE LETTERS OF THE FIRST LORD DUDLEY.* 
Mr. Romitiy is entitled to the gratitude of all lovers of 
good reading for having rescued from an old cupboard this 
collection of the first Lord Dudley’s letters to Mrs, Dugald 
Stewart, which were always believed to have been destroyed. 
For not only are they excellent in themselves, but they reveal 
a strange and curiously attractive figure, somewhat of a 
mystery to his generation, and almost forgotten nowadays 
save by diligent studeftts of memoirs. In the interval 
between his schooldays and his going to Oxford he was 
sent to Edinburgh to the care of Dugald Stewart, then 
at the height of his fame as writer and Professor. The 


* Letters to ‘‘Ivy” from the First Earl of Dudley. By 8. H. Romilly. 
London: Longmans and Co, [1é6s. net.) 
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Professor’s wife became a second mother to the lonely 
boy, and for the rest of his life, till the cloud of 
insanity settled down upon it, he kept up with her 
a constant and intimate correspondence. The lectures of 
Dugald Stewart were at the time a kind of training ground 
for statesmen,—Brougham, Palmerston, Lansdowne, Henry 
Erskine, and Lord John Russell being among his pupils; for, 
whatever his limitations as a philosopher, he seems to have 
‘been a teacher with a singular power of inspiring his hearers. 
After Oxford Dudley settled in London as a rich bachelor of 
cultivated tastes, knowing every one, going everywhere, the 
‘only man in England, according to Madame de Staél, who 
understood the art of conversation. He sat in the House 
of Commons, at first as a strong Whig, ultimately as a 
Canningite, till his father died. In 1827 he became Foreign 
Secretary, but his official career was undistinguished, being 
remembered only for the reputation for finesse, which rose 
from his accidentally putting letters to the French and 
Russian Ambassadors into the wrong envelopes. With the 
coming of the Reform agitation he went out of office, and 
oon his health broke down, his mind weakened, and he dis- 
appeared from society. The letters in this volume deal only 
with the brighter part of his life, when he was still a brilliant 
and much observed figure, about whose future men speculated, 
‘but on whose ability all were agreed. 

From the verdicts of his contemporaries, we know him to 
have been extremely accomplished, equally at his ease when 
capping Latin verses with Louis X VIII., or making epigrams 
at Metternich’s table, which were repeated in every salon in 
Europe. We know him, too, to have been admired by a large 
and most varied circle of friends, and to have borne an 
‘unblemished character in an age when few escaped the breath 
of scandal. But these letters to Mrs. Stewart show him as 
something more,—a correspondent with a genius for enter- 
taining gossip and spirited sketches of men and matters, and 
with it all a delicate sentimentality which softens the glitter 
of his wit. The man who in a busy life could find time to 
write thus for the amusement of an old Scots lady must have 
had a true genius for friendship. He is perfectly candid to 
her, however reserved he may have been to the world, and we 
have a full record of his political and social prejudices. He 
an never have been a very enthusiastic Whig. He con- 
sistently opposed any extension of the franchise, and he 
shared with the Duke of Wellington the odium of an 
unpopular position. “A long continued and strongly 
expressed wish of the people,” he wrote, “ought, no doubt, to 
be gratified ; but it is the part of a wise and strong Govern- 
ment to resist popular clamour, to choose the proper season 
for granting requests, and to wait till it has had time to 
distinguish between the real permanent will of the country 
and a mere transitory cry.” He was furious with the Whig 
exultation at Pitt’s death, though he hated Melville and 
others of Pitt’s friends, and being thoroughly uncomfortable 
under the banner of Grey and Grenville, lost no time in 
changing it for that of Canning. His dislike of Americans 
has the true Tory ring, and he misses no chance of sneering 
at them,—“ he is what the American savages would call ‘an 
influential character.’” He shared, it is true, the current Whig 
admiration for Napoleon. Whenthat great man was interned 
in Elba he travelled to Italy through France, and was struck 
with amazement at the energy and good sense of the 
Napoleonic government. It was he, too, who, when asked by 
Metternich his opinion of the French Emperor, answered 
finely: “Mon Prince, je ne suis pas militaire, mais il me 
semble qu’il a rendu la gloire passée douteuse, et la 
renommée future impossible.” But that other mark of the 
good Whig, devotion to Holland House, he was sadly lacking 
in. He thought Lord Holland a comic figure, and he 
detested his wife “for the extreme badness of her heart.” 
She “hates a Court where she is not presentable, and a town 
where she is only partially visited.” The Hollands have had 
so much of their own way in literature that it is refreshing 
to have the other side of the picture. 

Lord Dudley wrote at an epoch when English style was 
suffering from a flood of neologisms and semi-philosophic 
phrases. “Opposition is very strong,” he writes, “ but Iam 
not sure (to use the modern dialect) ‘that it contains in itself 
the principle of success.’” He did not greatly like the fashion, 
_and his own style has something of the simplicity and vigour 
of the great letter-writers of the eighteenth century. He 





tells admirable stories about his friends with just a eoice 
mischief in them,—about Lord Grenville’s ia. mo 
Brougham’s prowess in field sports, and the banalities of 
Rogers. Here is an example. “Among the papers of Doctor 
Davies, the late Provost of Eton, have been found several of 
the best exercises of his favourite pupils—Lord Grenville 
Lord Wellesley, and Canning. Lord Wellesley’s verses pia 
chiefly upon religion; Lord Grenville’s upon love; and 
Canning’s favourite topic is the charms of retirement wal the 
renunciation of ambitious pursuits.” His comments are rarel 

without vigour and point. “Itis vastly unlucky that the dillon 
of political economists—viz. ‘That demand is the mother of 
supply ’"—does not hold good with respect to a Parliamentary 
leader. A Select Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the reasons which prevent this valuable article from 
appearing on the market.”—“The county gentlemen don't 
think much about the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ or if they do they 
believe it to be the production of some individual Scotch 
atheist, or Scotch clergyman, or both under one.”—*T shall 
be glad of peace, and yet I own I have a pleasure in seeing 
this confounded people [the French] that have tormented all 
mankind ever since I can remember anything, and made us 
pay ten per cent. upon our incomes, to say nothing of other 
taxes, plundered and insulted by a parcel of square-faced 
barbarians from the Wolga.” But he is at his best in his 
descriptions of his contemporaries ; for outside art, where he 
professed himself “descended in the female line from the 
Consul Mummius,” there was scarcely a type of intel. 
lectual distinction with which he was not familiar, Of 
George III. he writes with some malice that he is 
“so old, has had such a large family, and has been such a 
regular attendant upon divine service that the greatest 
part of his subjects think there could be no evil so dreadful 
as that of shocking any one of his prejudices.” He is not 
above scandal, for he has much to say of Lady Caroline 
Lamb and Mrs. Clarke, and a new piece of gossip about 
Brougham and Lady Rosslyn. Of Miss Berry, that talented 
lady, we are sorry to say he reports that “she has a loud, 
harsh voice, and is unacquainted with grammar.” How far 
he was in spirit from the Whigs is shown by his judgment of 
Fox as “avery bad man,” and his ever-recurring sneers at 
Whitbread. “The Brewer” is never out of his letters; he 
calls him an “ uncourtly tradesman,” and admits reluctantly 
that he “ stands firm upon a butt of his own Entire.” Towards 
Madame de Staél, who. was a devoted admirer of his, he is a 
little unfriendly. He wished to pair her off with Sir James 
Mackintosh to talk abstractions; but perhaps to the finical 
Dudley the root of her offence was, as Miss Stewart reports, 
that she appeared “so detestably dirty.” As to Mackintosh, he 
writes :— If I were a king I should make an office for him in 
which it should be his duty to talk to me two or three hours 
a day. ..... He should fill my head with all sorts of know- 
ledge, but, out of the great love I should bear towards my 
subjects, I would resolve never to take his advice about 
anything.” Of Bentham he tells a good story, which contains 
an admirable parody of that sage in his more foolish 
moments. Macaulay, who appears at the end of the letters, 
did not please him,—‘“a very clever, very educated, and very 
disagreeable man.” Curiously enough, he is friendly to 
Perceval, whom few of the wits could endure, and he does 
justice to his almost forgotten talents and his singular 
urbanity of disposition. “If he had not been bred a lawyer he 
would probably have risen to the character of a great man.” 
But on the whole Wellington is the figure who stands out most 
clearly in these pages. When Dudley first met him after 
Vimiera he was immensely attracted by him, and when he 
served in his Cabinet he came to admire still more the unique 
qualities of the man. There is a pleasing story of the Duke's 
methodical ways with which we may end this review :— 


“The other morning I went to him early. He was employed 
in the drudgery of transcribing a monstrous long letter.... ++ 
It must have cost him near three hours. While he was finishing 
a sentence my eye was caught by a scrap of paper that lay open 
on the table before me, so that I had read it before there was 
time to think whether it was right to read it or no. It was from 
his house steward, with whom he communicates in writing, and 
was in these words: ‘ Will your grace be pleased to have some 
fresh tea ordered in, as we are now making use of the best 
canister ?’ Is not this characteristic? Poor Canning! They might 
have consumed all the Hyson, Souchong, and Pekoo in the 
house without his having the smallest suspicion of what was 


going on.” 
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THE POTTERY OF THE ANCIENTS.* 
ALTHOUGH English archaeologists were amongst the first to 
draw attention to the subject, and the Trustees of the British 
Museum have made it their business for more than a hundred 
years to gather together the most completely representative 
f Greek pottery which it was possible to form, the 


collection © . 
eneral appreciation of this branch of art has perhaps never 
as very widespread in this country. Even nowadays people 


who would be ashamed if they could not recognise at a glance 
the principal, or indeed the minor, masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, and who have at least a bowing acquaintance with 
the principal results of the excavations at Olympia, Delphi, and 
Knossos, speak of the familiar black and red vases as Etruscan 
urns, and pass them by with calm incuriousness. It must be 
confessed that the school of criticism which maintains, with 
the author of the present volumes, that “the artistic and 
mythological interest of the vases is soon exhausted” has 
done something to drive all but strictly archaeological students 
from the vase rooms of our museums. As a fact, this 
interest is the only one for which the ancient and the modern 
owners of the vases are united in admiring them, or by 
which we can feel quite sure that they will compel the atten- 
tion of posterity. Yet there was a time when, whatever the 
archaeological errors they entertained, English cognoscenti 
and collectors were fully alive to the intrinsic beauty and 
decorative value of such vases, mostly late in date and 
somewhat rococo in style, as had then been disinterred. 
The dilettantt of the eighteenth century may, as Mr. 
Walters says, have looked upon the vase paintings merely 
as “pretty pictures,” but they certainly perceived their 
beauty as a living and imitable quality, as the pottery and 
silver work with which they surrounded themselves survive to 
witness. Unfortunately, their enthusiasm only amounted to 
a temporary fashion. Attempts have, however, been made in 
recent years, as by Miss Harrison and Mr. MacColl’s hand- 
some volume of plates, to spread the knowledge of vase- 
paintings amongst those incapable of appreciating more than 
their artistic merit, and in France an enterprising publisher 
has even ventured to include a monograph on Duris and 
other great Greek vase painters in a series of popular hand- 
books. In England such a popular book is wanted, and it 
would perhaps have been better if the present work, with its 
many admirable illustrations, had aimed no higher. It is, 
instead, strictly archaeological in intention, to a greater 
extent, indeed, than the volume by Samuel Birch upon which, 
as the title-page somewhat misleadingly asserts, it is supposed 
to be based. 

Birch’s book, it will be remembered, dealt with the whole 
of the subject as understood in his day; but the author's 
ideas of the possible extension of the materials have proved 
strangely ill-founded. “In Archaeology,” he wrote in the 
preface to the last edition of his book (1878), “the accumu- 
lating number of facts brought to light by excavations 
do not, on the whole, seriously alter the views already 
entertained, for there are many repetitions and not great 
varieties in the general character of the monuments of 
ancient art. This law particularly applies to pottery.” 
Birch’s book shows, however, that if he explored, or was 
able to explore, inadequately certain provinces of his subject, 
he at least saw that subject as a whole according to the 
light of his time. Mr. Walters admits that the sixteen years 
following the publication of these remarks of Dr. Birch 
“doubled, or even trebled, the material available for a study 
of this subject,” and have even “revolutionized that study ”; 
and that during the succeeding sixteen years “the advance 
in the study of pottery, especially that of the primitive 
periods, has been astounding.” 

Possibly the most astounding advance has been due to 
discoveries bridging over, in Egypt at least, the gulf between 
prehistoric and historic times, and, by revealing the distri- 
bution over widely separated distances in the basin of the 
Mediterranean of certain identical types of pottery, indicating 
an intercourse amongst the nations of remote antiquity far 
more extensive than could ever have been expected. It 
might, therefore, be supposed that the framework of an 
account of ancient pottery based upon the lines of Birch’s 








we tistory of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By H. B. Walters, 
Men F.S.A. Based on the Work of Samuel Birch, 2 vols, London: John 
urray, [63s, net.] 





history would need at once extending and knitting together. 
In the present work, however, the subject has simply been 
curtailed by the removal of the sections relating to Egypt 
and Babylonia, and to what was called by Birch Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Scandinavian pottery. The convenient hypo- 
thesis is adopted that resemblance amounting practically to 
identity between certain types of pottery made by peoples 
“separated by enormous distances of time and space” are 
negligible, because there is, in some places we may already 
say was, believed to have been no possibility of contact 
between the makers. In these circumstances, the remains of 
Neolithic pottery found in Crete and the Cyclades are briefly 
dismissed; and, if the early vases of Cyprus receive slightly 
more consideration, it is with the express caution that it 
cannot be said that there is any connection between them and 
similar pottery amongst the remains of the predynastic and 
protodynastic periods in Egypt, here referred to under the. 
long-discarded name of New Race Tombs, and attributed to 
the time of the Seventh to Tenth Dynasties. 

The book is not, in fact, a history of ancient pottery at all, 
but an account, complete enough within somewhat arbitrary 
limits, of Aegean, Hellenic, Etruscan, and Roman pottery. 
Mr. Walters has, unluckily, often to lament the growth of 
his material as the book proceeded; but he has tried to keep 
his earlier chapters abreast of the latest discoveries in Crete 
and elsewhere, and his later ones of the excavations at St. 
Remy and Graufesenque. If the result is somewhat décousu, 
and occasional inconsistencies are apparent, that is no more 
than must be expected. The account of the central period 
of Hellenic pottery includes notices of the principal painters, 
their works, the inscriptions which they placed upon them, 
and the myths and other subjects which they treated, com- 
piled with method and minuteness. The section dealing with 
Greek vases manufactured in Italy is the most neatly con- 
structed and agreeably written part of the book; it was 
evidently done con amove, and revives an interest in a long- 
neglected field of ancient art. 

The defects in these volumes arise principally from the 
narrow outlook with which they are written. Perhaps it 
is as well that the illustrations should be drawn for the 
most part, as they have been with generous profusion, 
from the British National Collection, but an analogous 
restriction in the text is a mistake. It need scarcely be said 
that the book evinces an extensive and thorough acquaintance 
with all the principal published sources of the subject; but a 
broader interest in foreign collections would surely have 
dispelled some unfortunate heresies about the early fabrics 
already alluded to, as well as that of dating Mycenaean 
remains in Cyprus in the eighth century B.C., and have 
prevented the uncritical adoption of many hypotheses, such 
as “double moulding,” the use of the feather brush, and 
others, as proven facts. Upon the whole, it is perhaps 
surprising that the attempt to condense so vast an accumula- 
tion of material into the form of a handbook has been so 
nearly crowned with success ; especially as it has been made 
at a moment when the questions of the early history of the 
art are yet in solution and cannot be summarised without 
danger. 





NOVELS. 


CAPTAINS ALL.* 

THE appearance of a new collection of stories from the pen 
of Mr. W. W. Jacobs enables us to accept with equanimity 
the announcement—whether authorised or not we cannot 
say—that he had resolved to abandon all further attempts to 
write for the stage. Mr. Jacobs as a playwright could hardly 
fail to add to the somewhat limited stock of genuine humour 
possessed by that confraternity, but the stage is an exacting 
mistress. Few noyelists have attained equal success when 
writing directly for the theatre, and collaboration with an 
expert in stage-craft is seldom satisfactory. Besides, the 
reading public is larger than the playgoing public; and 
speaking for ourselves, we do not want to see Mr. Jacobs 
giving up to the stage what is meant for ms akind. 

Excellent though his longer stories are, it is in the treat. 
ment of brief episodes that Mr. Jacobs chiefly shines. Hence 
we welcome his return, in the volume before us, to the methods 


* Captains AU. By W.W.Jacobs, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 3a, 6d, § 
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and principles which have enabled him on former occasions 
to win his most resounding successes. Those principles, it 
may be noted, show him to be diametrically opposed to the 
contention upheld by many moderns, that everything with- 
out exception is subject-matter for the literary artist. Mr. 
Jacobs is no photographic realist; on the contrary, selection, 
omission, and idealisation are of the very essence of his 
method. He dwells for choice on the bright side of low life, 
on its kindliness and camaraderie; and underlying his 
farcical treatment of domestic relations there is always an 
abiding element of homeliness and chivalry. He can draw a 
shrew or a virago, but never once that we know of has he 
given usa picture of,a bad or a cruel woman. The worst 
that can be said of his girls is that they are generally 
coquettes; but they are invariably cheerful young people, 
always ready in the long run to reward a constant lover, and 
full of resource in humouring a crusty father. Yet with all 
this geniality there is never the slightest touch of mawkish- 
ness in Mr. Jacobs’s handling of the tender passion. He under- 
stands to a nicety how to make the amantium trae act as an 
antiseptic to sentimentality. Nor must we omit to note among 
the excellences of his method the concentration of his style. 
Most modern authors gain from condensation, from the prun- 
ing of their exuberance, from the removal of purple patches 
and unnecessary adjectives. Mr. Jacobs, on the other hand, 
is 80 frugal in the use of ornament that it would be extremely 
hard to cut a line out of any of his pages. Every stroke tells, 
and the whole is so well knit that his yarns do not lend them- 
selves to partial quotation. To put it briefly, Mr. Jacobs is 
an artist with a literary conscience as well as a most engaging 
humourist, and, to borrow the familiar saying, though his 
genre is not great, he is great in his genre. 

Little more need be said of the collection before us, 
since we find ourselves for the most part among familiar 
acquaintances. The night watchman continues to spin yarns 
of that impayable trio, Sam Small, Ginger Dick, and 
Peter Russet, and the old gaffer at the ‘Cauliflower’ 
Inn still draws on his reminiscences of the undefeated 
rogueries of Bob Pretty. The formula on which Mr. 
Jacobs relies for his most diverting results reminds one 
of the flight of the boomerang: To secure some end, 
legitimate or otherwise, the principal actor devises a scheme 
which, by the failure or treachery of his accomplice, recoils 
upon his own head., Of the tales which fall under this 
category perhaps the best is that entitled “The Boatswain’s 
Mate,” where a sailor, wishing to gain credit in the eyes of 
the buxom proprietress of a lonely inn, bribes a stalwart 
ex-soldier to commit a sham burglary, in order to enable the 
lover to rescue the lady. The collapse of the plot and the 
humiliation of the boatswain aré treated in a spirit of 
irresistible farce, while the sudden intrusion of a vein of 
subdued sentiment in the dénowment is as engaging as it is 
unexpected. In “The Temptation of Samuel Burge” Mr. 
Jacobs breaks ground which, if not exactly new, is unfamiliar 
to his readers. But the situation of the converted burglar 
billeted on a nervous jeweller is thoroughly Jacobean, and 
there is an exquisite touch at the close where it transpires 
that Mr. Samuel Burge, for all his lurid allusions to his 
guilty past, had nothing to boast of beyond a sentence of 
fourteen days for stealing milk-cans. 





Miss Lomax: Millionaire. By Bessie Parker. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—The mainspring of Miss Parker’s novel is not 
original ; indeed, unless we are greatly mistaken, within the last 
five years or so another novel—* Cynthia’s Way ”—was written 
round the action of an heiress who insisted on changing places 
with a governess. The important fact, however, is that Miss 
Parker’s variations on the theme are gay, graceful, and ingenious. 
The motive that inspires Angela Lomax to disguise her identity 
—resentment at the attentions of dowry-hunters—is natural 
enough in a wilful and high-spirited young American. But to 
carry through her plot to the end after she has been discovered 
by her cousin and heir—a forger, blackmailer, and philanderer to 
boot—is no easy matter. Angela, however, is equal to every 
emergency. She copes with her unruly charges, she keeps im- 
pressionable curates at arm’s length, she restores an eloping wife 
to her senses and her husband, and she wins the heart of an 
eligible suitor on her own merits as a governess with forty pounds 
a year. In the meantime the coast has been left clear for the 








real governess to console a young Poer who had vainly tried to 
discover Angela’s whereabouts. It may be mentioned in proof 
of Miss Parker’s incorrigible soft-heartedness that the Villain, 
after forging his cousin’s name to the tune of £10,000, is not 
only forgiven, but given another cheque for the same amount on 
her wedding day. No honest critic could call the story con. 
vincing, but few readers will resist the infection of its high 
spirits and kindly humour. 

Susan Wooed and Susan Won. By Emma Brooke. (W, 
Heinemann. 6s.)—A very grim little tragedy is concealed under 
the rather inappropriate title of this novel. Although the author 
shows a good deal of power in making her characters live, one 
cannot but feel that she has rather missed her opportunity in 
the portrayal of the prineipal person in the book, Mr. Joshua 
Wallwood. This gentleman, who belongs to the upper middle 
classes, is an honest and upright person and a great pillar of the 
Independent Church. Circumstances arise which make Mr, 
Wallwood consider it a duty to murder his brother,—a crime 
of which he never repents, though it throws a shadow on his later 
life. The novel would have been far more interesting if the 
reader were at once taken into the author’s confidence as to the 
perpetrator of the murder, as the study of the murderer’s mind 
could be worked out in much greater detail if a semi-transparent 
mystery had not to be kept up. The awfulness of Wallwood’s 
iron determination in taking as his own bedroom the scene of 
his crime loses some of its effect on the reader’s mind from his 
not being certain as to whether Wallwood was really tho 
murderer. As it is, however, the book is an interesting study, 
though naturally enough it is not very exhilarating reading. The 
other characters are well drawn and lifelike, except the heroine, 
Susan is a little dim in outline, and almost unnaturally wise and 
virtuous. These faults cannot with justice be ascribed to the 
young Independent minister, Martin Pottage, who fills the part 
of jeune premier in the story. He is very human and impetuous, 
and some of his doings are described with a tinge of humour 
which is a relief from the gloom of the rest of the book. Alto- 
gether, this is a notable piece of work, above the average both 
in construction and in style. 

The Improbable Idyl. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard 
de Longgarde). (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is a story of an 
incompetent family of English people who think they will make 
their fortune by settling on a farm in Galicia. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the Jewish faktor, or overseer, of 
the family should very nearly ruin them all, and they are only 
saved at the last moment by a gallant Englishman who offers a 
large price for their land, on which petroleum has been dis- 
covered. The book gives a curious picture of life in Galicia, but 
the characters hardly possess the same vitality as those in some 
of Miss Gerard’s previous stories dealing with similar conditions, 
—notably “Recha” and “ Orthodox.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 
ADMIRAL TOGO. 

Admiral Togo. By Arthur Lloyd, M.A. (Kinkodo Publishing 
Company, Tokio.)—Mr. Lloyd gives, by way of introduction to his 
special subject, a useful summary of Japanese history. Togo 
Heihachiro was born in Kagoshima fifty-eight years ago. A happy 
chance, or, rather, his evident capability, took him away from 
events which were disastrous to his family, his three brothers 
perishing in battle against the Imperial forces. Togo himself 
was studying naval matters in England (before this, however, ho 
had received his “ baptism of fire,” his first action being to train 
a gun against an English squadron). His course of instruction 
had come to an end, and he was kept in England to watch the 
building of a new ship. But for this he would ‘probably have 
been found in the rebel ranks. On his return to Japan his rise 
was rapid. In July, 1878, he received his commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant, was made Ist Lieutenant six months afterwards, and 
full Captain—to pass over intermediate ranks—in 1889. In the 
Chinese War he commanded the ‘ Naniwa,’ and his first action 
was to sink the British steamer ‘Kaosheng’ (in the employ of 
the Chinese Government). The ‘Naniwa’ was engaged at the 
battle of the Yalu, and though in the midst of the fighting, 
which was no trifle, escaped without injury, thanks, it is said, to 
her Captain’s skill. Togo was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, and 
received a pension and a seat on the Admiralty Board. It is 
needless to follow the story of his life any further. His achieve- 
ments in the war now brought to an end are in every one’s 
memory. He may fairly be ranked with the great sailors who 
have served their country well, l'hemistocles, Duilius, Blake, and 
Nelson, to mention some conspicuous names out of a long list. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK, 1905. 

The British Trade Year-Book, 1905. By John Holt Schooling. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Year-books and the like are 
-eommonly understood to be non-party productions. One does 
not, for instance, inquire whether the London Post Office 
Directory is Conservative or Radical. But this is not Mr. 
-Schooling’s idea of a year-book. Here is his “conclusion of the 
whole matter” :—‘ Our so-called Free Trade is a sham; our 
sacrosanct Free Trade does not exist and never has existed; the 
alleged most Favoured nation treatment by Foreign countries 
ig rendered nugatory by their tariffs, which cause the most 
Favoured nation treatment of our goods to be something not 
worth having; we have no regard for Fair-play for our trade, 
and wo neglect our trade by the Foolish policy of laissez-Faire. 
We give more attention to economic Fancy than to economic Fact, 
and we are content to be Fooled by a Fantasy of Fallacious 
capital F's.” These matters have been discussed in the columns 
of the Spectator, not once or twice only. Our function in these 
columns is discharged when we say that it would be well to use 
literary rather than typographical emphasis. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
epeserved for review in other forms] 





Suffolk Records and MSS. Collected and Edited by W. A. 
Copinger. (H. Sotheran and Co. 21s. net per vol.)—This is a 
very laborious collection of records and other documents relating 
to the county of Suffolk. It is not a county history, but it 
furnishes the material for such a work, so far as it is to be found 
in paper and parchment. We will give 2 specimen. On p. 213 
we find Timworth. First come ten variants of the name. Then 


“bronze spear head found at”; next is a summary of Domesday | 


Book: Lands of St. Edmund twenty-nine freemen held 3} caru- 
-eates; John holds six freemen with 1 car. 6 a. meadow. A 
church living with 30 acres. Land of Richard, son of Earl 
Gislebert. Then come later grants of land, notice of law pre- 
-ceedings, “William de Pakeham mentioned,” order for filling in 
of a pond as a nuisance; notice about land; Court of Wards and 
Liveries; grant of lands (probably abbey, as time is 37 H. VIII.), 
notice re personal estate of Isabel Gibbon; “ Nich. Bacon’s 
lands to be seized for debt; order of Local Government Board 
about highways; by-laws for schools. Then we have “ Manor: 
worth six marks, held of Abbot of Bury”; particulars about 
‘Timworth Church, mention of parsons; pedigrees of families ; 
and so the book goes on. It is a mine out of which the materials 
for scores of books might easily be extracted. The documents 
are calendared. To the reader this is tantalising; but the 
purpose of the compiler is fulfilled. 


How to Collect Books. By J. Herbert Slater. (G. Bell and Sons, 
‘6s. net.)—Mr. Slater naturally begins his treatise with “ Hints to 
Beginners.” One of these, and possibly the most valuable, 
-suggests the variety of taste and fashion. The two staples of 
the library of the past were the Classics and the Fathers. Both 
have lost their place. Of the Classics, only the editiones principes, 
-and here and there a rare specimen of typography, retain their 
value; the Fathers, in their stately folios, are little more than 
ornaments. A well-ordered library has its folio shelves, and these 
must be filled. Then come various details, reasurements, signa- 
tures, modes of repairing. Manuscripts, paper-marks (a very 
interesting chapter), the title-page and colophon, the early 
printers, illustrated books (illustrations came into use very soon 
after books were first printed), celebrated printers and presses 
(from the Aldine down to the Kelmscott and Walpole 
Presses), bookbinding, great collectors, and sales and catalogues 
are successively dealt with, while there is a final chapter on 
“Early Editions and Strange Books.” The sales chapter is 
interesting, but melancholy, enforcing the old Horatian moral, 
“exstructis in altum divitiis potietur haeres,” “ potietur et dissi- 
pabit.” In the decade 1895-1904 there were sold twenty-four 
great libraries, realising a total of nearly £300,000. The list is 
headed by the Ashburnham Library, sold in three parts, and 
bringing in £62,700; next comes the Blenheim Library, with a 
total of £56,000. Some way ahead of these is the Beckford 
sale, This fetched £73,700. This took place in 1882-83. 
Some of Beckford’s books had been sold sixty years before for 
£15,500. If any one should ask, What shall I collect? onc might 
answer, Anything you like if your means are unlimited, other- 
wise fix on one book, and make your collection as nearly complete 
*8 possible. Mr, Waterton collected the “De Imitatione.” of 








which he had eight hundred copies; the late Mr. R. C. 
Christie had more than that number of “ Horaces.” The 
book chosen must not be too famous or too obscure. Pindar 
(who has been more talked about than read), Propertius, 
or Claudian, not to go beyond the classics, would serve 
sufficiently well_--We may mention at the same time Vol. III. 
(“ Lapham” to “Richards”) of Auction Prices of Books (Dedd, 
Mead, and Co., £8 8s. for 4 vols.) There is nothing very 
remarkable in this portion. Under the “New Testament” we 
have Tyndale’s New Testament fetching £230, and Coverdalo’s 
£50. Some of the Edgar Allan Poe prices are curious. The list 
occupies more than seven columns, and the items leave our own 
early “Dickens” and “Thackeray” far behind. Of “Al Aaraf, 
&c.” (1829), three copies sold for £220, £260, and £365; Griswold’s 
copy of “Eureka,” with corrections in Poe’s handwriting, figures 
for £106 ; a presentation copy of “The Raven,” with autographs, 
£120; and “Tamerlane” (the Morton copy), £410. Among the 
classics, “ Pliny’s Natural History ” seems to hold its place. The 
top price was reached at the Sunderland sale, £220. Thirty 
copies fetched an average of more than £30 each. But, then, 
Pliny’s is a rare book. It would take some trouble even to find 
a copy for sale. 


The Hibbert Journal. Edited by L. P. Jacks, M.A., and 
G. Dawes Hicks, Litt.D. Vol. III. (Williams and Norgate.) 
—The critic, however familiar he may be with the present-day 
developments of religious thought, can hardly escape a certain 
sense of bewilderment when he has to deal with the eight 
hundred and fifty pages of the Hibbert Journal. First comes a 
paper by Sir Oliver Lodge on “Sin.” Then we have the view of 
a “Catholic Priest,” who, of course, attributes misconceptions of 
Christian truth to the blindness and narrowness of Protestantism. 
That we do not care to controvert, but will only remark that where 
the “ Catholic Priest’s” teaching is dominant the Church is even 
less in harmony with modern thought than it is elsewhere. It 
is interesting to see what the “Catholic Priest” says about 
Original Sin. He is silent as to the difficulty of prehistoric man, 
and builds his theory on the Eden narrative. He tells us what 
happens to infants “ passing into the other world with this stain 
still upon them.” They do not suffer any positive punishment, 
but they do not “enjoy the full perfection of happiness, but 
nevertheless are happy, being wholly unconscious of their loss.” 
There are some, we take it, to whom such teaching does not 
seem so valuable as it does to the “ Catholic Priest.” - Indeed, to 
many Protestants this gloss on the religion of Him who bade 
men to suffer little children to come unto Him, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, is an insufferable impertinence. Will God 
deprive His children of any part of His love because of an 
accident for which they cannot be held responsible? It would be 
far more consistent for those who regard baptism as working like a 
charm to transfer the punishment to such as might have secured, 
but failed to secure, the baptism of those innocents, who share with 
the Holy Innocents the absence of the baptismal rite. And now 
we have got to our limits of space, and dealt with but a twentieth 
part of the volume. We may say genorally that it is full of 
interest, and that while there is much from which we strongly 
dissent, there is but one article which we could wish away, 
Mr. C. N. Wheeler’s paper, “The Ten Commandments: a Study 
in Practical Ethics.” “ A thoughtful man who would re-write 
the Decalogue would almost certainly ....” Why complete 
the sentence? Mr. Wheeler, anyhow, wants the sense of humour. 
“A thoughtful man re-writing the Decalogue” ! 


The Jewish Year Book. Edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris, 
M.A. (Greenberg and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) —This is the tenth issue 
of this year-book. It continues to become more complete. 
Among various items of interest, we see a statement of the 
Jewish population in great towns. Manchester has 28,000, 
Leeds 20,000, Liverpool 9,000, Birmingham 4,000, Sheffield 800, 
Bradford 750, Nottingham 500, Plymouth 300. These figures, 
compared with the total population, are curious. Why should 
there be one Jew to 31 in Manchester, and one to 479 in 
Bradford ? 


The Cambridge University Calendar, 1905-6 (Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net), still contrives to include in a single volume 
present and past. The convenience of this is obvious; but how 
long it will be practicable with the increasing bulk of matter is 
doubtful. The “triposes” for 1905 covered fourteen pages. In 
1805 there was one tripos occupying about as many lines. In 1805 
the number of names in the list was thirty-one; in 1905 it was 
five hundred and seventy-five, and this without counting in any 
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New Epit1ons.—We have received a new edition of Ozford, 
by Andrew Lang (Seeley and Co., 6s.) It is needless to say any- 
thing at this time of day of Mr. Lang’s sympathetic reflections 
and description. Oxford and St. Andrews share the good fortune 
of having this vates sacer to proclaim their beauties. A word 
must be said about the illustrations. These are many and good, 
and good, too, in a variety of ways. We see among the names 
Alfred Dawson, Lancelot Speed, Brunet-Desbaines, and Pennell. 
There is, too, an anonymous artist,—he has given us “ Folly 
Bridge,” “The Upper River,” and other scenes with a pencil 
which, one thinks, Mr. Pennell might have used.—Another new 
edition is Common Sense Cookery, by Colonel A. Kenney-Herbert 
(E. Arnold, 6s. net). The author has kept up to the times, has 
recognised the change to a more simple conception of a dinner, 
“a short but carefully thought-out menu,” and modified his book 
accordingly. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


Abbott (T. x Sg ag of 15th serniatsind Books in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, &., 8vo .... ...(Longmans) ae 10/6 
Aldis (J.), Madame Geoffrin: her Salon and her Times, 1750- 1777, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
Alexander (J. H.), Elementary Electrical Engineering...... (Lockwood) net 3/6 
Ashcroft (E. A.), The World’s Desires, 8V0..........c+seeseeseeeeesee (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Beasley (H. M.), London Bridge and how it is Played, 16mo (Heinemann) 2/ 
Beebe (C. W.), Two Bird Lovers in Mexico, cr 8vo ..... sainesanel (Constable) 12/6 
Boothby (G.), For Love of Her, cr 8vo . PLES ER (Woes & Lock) 5/0 
Bradford (A. H.), The Inward Light, cr OOD ico lornccccertan (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Rrandes (' *), ~ gen peneseannatn in 19th stnatited eunesue: Vol. VI., Young 
Germany, 8vo ....... Sie ~ (Heinemann) net 12/0 
Bromby (C. H) , Alkibiades : ‘a ‘Tale, BVO vveesce .....(Simpkin) net 7/6 
Brookfield (C. F. oT Mrs. Brookfield and her Ci . Pitman) net 28/0 
Browne (G. W.), The St. Lawrence River, 8V0 ..........1..0+++++- (Putnam) net 15/0 
Browne (Sir J. ¢. )s Mscuaen of Senility and a Sanitary Outlook, er 8vo 









a 
He 






Macmillan) net 2/6 
Burroughs (J.), }. Ways of Nature, cr 8vo... (Constable) net 5/0 
Campbell (R. J.), The Song of Ages, and other Sermons ..(H. Marshall) 3/6 
Castle (A. and E.), French Nan: a Novel, cr 8vo ... .(Smith & Elder) 6/0 


pears ewe E. W.), Romance of the French Abbeys, “cr Bvo.. .(Putnam) net 15/0 
m’s Christmas Treasury of Things New and Old, 4to......(Dent) net 5/0 

a (G.), The Spiritual Order, and other Papers... .(Longmans) net 5/0 

ig 5 tea The Romance of Woman's Influence, cr 8V0 ... ..(Blackie) 6/0 
Cox (J. C.), Royal Forests of England, 8v0...........ccessseeseees (Methuen) net 7/6 

Coockstt(e, R. i The Cherry Riband: a Novel, er 8vo (Hodder& Stoughton) 6/0 

Dearmer (Mrs. P.), The Difficult el a Novel, cr 8vo.. eens & Elder) 6/0 





ae A ay (A.), Maud Irving, cr 8vo... seessesee(Sands) 6/0 

Del Mar (W.), India of To-day, cr BE pret gitnselin ina "(Biack) net 6/0 
Dillon (E.), laude, BORD “Aiscwsetccvcscerecese .(Methuen) net 2/6 
MRE CPTI TEED  Accduss senbunebwoneneussqencesoeses) voseppoccescbonet popasoeconssen sco spee (Dean) 6/0 
Egerton (G.), Flies in Amber: a ‘Novel, CF BVO sas cccccuresese ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Flowerdew (H.), The Third Kiss, cr BID ostsbacachinsstcdcusosckths ocean (Nash) 6/0 


Francis (M. E.), Wild Wheat: a Novel, cr 8vo, .... (Longmans) 6/0 
Fry (T. H.), Recovery and Adjustment ‘of Income Tax, 8y0 . ‘\(Jordan) net 3/6 
Gardner (A. ), Theodore of Studium : Life and Times, 8vo...(E- Arnold) net 10/6 
Goschen (Viscount), Essays and Addresses on Economic yg 1865- 


1893, 8vo .(E, Arnold) net 15/0 
Grant (W. L. ) and Hamilton. PF. ), “George “Monro Gri ant, "BVO wes. (ack net 12/6 
Grinling se H.), The Ways of Our Railways, 8vo......... (Ward & Lock) net 10/6 
Haile (M.), Queen Mary of Modena: Life and Letters, 8vo ....... (Dent) net 16/0 


Half-a-Century of Sport in Hampshire, ed. by F. G. Aflalo .. Pte dane | net me 
Hall (C. C. er on Elements of the Christian reece liphant) net 


Hallevi (J. al Khazari, cr 8vo ....... (Routledge) net 30 
Handy Guiiet to . Game Laws, by a Solicitor, MOND cseseceaste (H. Cox) net 2/6 
Hatch (F. H.), Text-Book of Petrology, cr 8V0.............0008 (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Hearn (L.), Romance of the Milky Way, and pe ene Studies (Constable) net 5/0 
Hocking (S, K.), The Flaming Sword, cr 8V0...........ssesseseeeseeseeees ea) 3/6 

Le sgisipite Nash) 6/0 







Holland (E.), The Nunnery Wall: a Rom: ance, cr 8vo... 
Holt (E.), Secret of Popularity, cr 8vo .. sie 
How’s That, Umpire? by “ Chilosa,” cr 8y0... erty 
Hudson (W. H.), A Little Boy Lost, cr 8vo.. " Gackentne net 3/6 
Hume (M.), The Wives of Henry VIIL., 8y0..... .(Nash) net 18/0 
Jennings G. W.) and Addison (C.), With the ‘Abyssinians i in ‘Somaliland, 

ST i hactechhdinasthisnethesSodtaicbsiiinetidersvsankaewkented (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Kooding (R. J.), The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 

Laver (F.), An Australian Cricketer on Tour, cr 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


(Nash) 
...(Methuen) net 3/6 
(F. V. White) 6/0 








Lee (W. T.), My Neighbour and God, cr 8vo ...... ..(J. Clarke) net 2/6 

Le Feuvre (A.), The Children’s Morning Message.. ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 

Leys (J. K.), The Broken Fetter: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......++00 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
( 


Macmillan) 4/6 


Lodge (0.), Easy Mathematics, cr 8vo.. 
(acnsttion} 6/0 


Long (J. L.), Heimwch the Siren, cr 8v0 | 
Long (W. J.), Northern Trails, cr 8vo ... 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), Barbara Rebell: a N 
Made in re CEBTO sorese re wsseeee- (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Mahan (A. T. ), Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812, 8vo Low) net 36/0 
Marks (A.), Whe Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? (Burns & Oates) net 3/6 
Matcham (M. E.), A Forgotten John Russell : Letters, 1724-51, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
May (F.), Life of Johannes Brahms, 2 vols. 8vo....... .++s---(E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Meath (Earl), Our Empire, Past and Present, Vol. (Harrison & Sons) 7/6 
Meredith (G.), An Essay on Comedy, 12mo ..... ..(Constable) net 2/6 
Miracles of Our Lady St. Mary (The), cr 80 ........cce0ee0ees (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Mr. Lion of London and Some Affairs of the Heart, by J. J. B., er 8vo 
(Hi odder & Stoughton) 5/0 


Heinemann) 6/0 





Mitton (G. E.), Jane Austen and her Times, 8V0 .........0000 (Methuen) net 10/6 
Mockler i -), The Heiress of Aylewood, cr 8vo ons (Nelson) 5/0 
Molloy (F.), The Russian Royalty in the Eighteenth ‘Century, 3 ‘Yols, 8vo 


ee) net .-. 
Money (L. G. C.), Riches and Poverty, 810 ..........sssesseeeeeees (Methuen) net 5/0 
Monroe (P.), Text-Book of the History of Education, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/0 
Moore (M.), Carthage of the Phoenicians in the Light of Modern Excava- 


 MEDEIIND | ~1505s ena secenanieShiaaiianasietbates tieseubbesesivaskrappesnaiyactenl (Heinemann) 6/0 
Moore (S.), Aurelian : a Drama of the Later Empire, er 8vo(Longmans) net 4/6 
More (P. E.), Shelburne Essays, 3rd Series, cr 8vo_ ..,......... (Putnam) net 5/0 


Miller or} , Thoughts on Life and Religion, 12mo.. 
O'Donnell (E.), The Unknown Depths, cr 8vo.. «-.(Greening) 6/0 
Oliver Herford’s Book of Animals, 4to .. ~. (Bickers) net 3/6 
Orcutt (W. D.), The Princess Kallisto, and other Tales of the F airies, 4to 
(Jack) net 6/0 
(Heinemann) 6/0 





(Constable) net 2/6 


Osbourne (L.), Baby Bullet, cr 8vo ..... 


Ouseley (M.), Kitty and the Viscount, WOM aininiccs ee (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Reberts (F, T.), The Theory and Practice As Medicine, 2 _ 8v0 
Lyd net 26/0 


Rose (J. H.), The Development of the European Nations, Tee 1900, 8 
(Constable). net 18/0 

Saunders (M. B.), Saints in Society: a Novel, cr 8V0 w..sssceesseeeee (Unwin) 60 

Scrao (M.), In the Country of Jesus, cr 8vo .., (Hei ) net 6/0 








Shoosmith (F. H.), Object Lessons in Geography for Juniors, 8vo 
Charles & Dible) net 10/8 

Smith (N. G. R,), Una and the Red Cross Knight, cr 8vo ......... rane net 5/0 
Smith (W. R.), Siege and Fall of Port Arthur, 8vo ......... ..(Nas mb) net 12/6 
Smyth (Mrs. A. W.), Text-Book of the Principles of Hygiene Based 0 

a ey HINO seiciocaruslbectacbagesaapesdbnaves 
Spender (R. E. S.) ); Display, cr 8vo 
Stables ( PY, The City at the a CE BVO rccocccccsce 
Standing (P. C.), Memorials of Old Hertfordshire, 8vo 
Stephens (G. B.), Doctrine of Salvation, 8vo 
Stephens (R. N.), The ee of ay eS cr 8v 















Stevenson i. G.), The Christ of the Children, cr 8y. 

a (H.), Brown of Moukden, cr 8V0 ..............sccccssessssessessseees (Blackie) 5/0 
appan (E. M.), Robin Hood, His Book, cr 8V0 .........scecceeee (Warne) | a6 

Tey ler (A. J. W.), Motor Vehicles for Business Parposes (Lockwood) net 9/0 

Taylor (Mrs. B.), On Two Continents, 8V0...........00ssceeeesee owen &Elder) 6/0 


Underneath the Bough: a Posie of Other Men’s Flowers, 12mo (Lani 

Walwyn (H. W. 8.), Lay of the Wee Brown Hen, imp 8vo .. then =e HM 

or in a Far — aan 1904-5, 7 50 Military Correspondent of of the 
ON EEE TELE DAS POLE, OE OTE EE ET J. Murra; 

Wells (H. G. if ‘Kipps: ‘a Story, ‘er 8v0 .. é .. (Maem yet a 

Wharton (E.), The House of Mirth, cr 8vo0 Macmillay $0 6/0 

Wilson ( We Lingua Materna, cr SEO coco. E. pee 3/6 

















beer (C. A.), An Essay on Women, 18mo .(K. Paul) net 2/6 

Young (D. T.), The Enthusiasm of God, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
FAST-COLOUR SUN AND RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR FOR CURTAINS & TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR UPHOLSTERY, TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR From 2/6 ayo. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR PATTERNS AND TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR yee ae TAPESTRIES. 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON: TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 


ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





A NEW BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 


“Simple Bedroom Furniture” 
in Oak, Chestnut and 
‘Colonial Mahogany ” 


BY 


HEAL & SON 


Write for 
No. 91 Book 
to 


196 &, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


LE M CGC O 


for Hot 
Nourishing 
Soups. 





The only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 
Famous for 40 years as the most concentrated form of Beef. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL 


4 SATION. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPEN: 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld, 


> 





MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.G. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTHs 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 








INSURANCE, General Manager—F, Nonis-MiLien, IPs 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
s.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
Freniemé British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
s.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
expen tite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





STOUTNESS AND ITS DISCOMFORT 


Can be easily removed without drugs and starvation. 
TAKE 


KALARI BISCUITS 


instead of toast and bread at all meals. 


Write for free Sample and Booklet to— 


CALLARD KALARI BISCUIT DEPOT, 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL 











THE WORLD. 
WURANCS | wend ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, TIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,062,125. 
BY SPECIAL | DENTS WATCHES & GLOGKS 
APPOINTMENT) 4 Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MALK 





“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The high 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is well 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 
expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible 
even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that, after tiring outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken,’’—The Guardian, 





HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 
HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 5.W. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
Se 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
Hat Pugs {Otunn) vc. 6 6 8 | tall Magee eae eee 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,..... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8, 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .cocccsescceses+ £16 16 O| Inside Page ..cescccsseeseee L14 14 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1a. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 


40 
20 
1 0 








Cp OF FRB ER CHESHIRE 
FREEHOLD FAMILY MANSION. 


TO BE SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. CHARLES BUTTERS and SONS, 
at the NORTH STAFFORD HOTEL, STOKE-ON-TRENT, on MONDAY, 
November 6th, 1905, at 4 for 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon, subject to con- 
ditions to be then and there produced and read :— 

ALL THAT Commodious Freehold Family Mansion formerly known as West 
House, afterwards as Victoria College, standing in its own beautiful and well- 
timbered pleasure grounds and gardens, with 12 acres of park-like grass land 
adjoining, situate 1} miles from Congleton Railway Station (North. Staffs 
Railway), twenty miles from Manchester, in the most lovely Cheshire country, 
used for about twenty years asa College for Boys and with dormitories for 
60 pupils, The Premises contain large Schoolroom and Dining Hall, either of 
them readily convertible into Billiard Room. 

This Mansion is suitable for an Educational Institute or a Private Residence. 
There are extensive Vegetable Gardens and Glasshouses. 

The total acreage is as follows :— . 









a. Tr, 
Grounds, Garden, and site of Mansion...............0... 4 3 35 
Field near the house ......sccecccsesseeresss « Se 
fe NORE CRD SINE cnccsvechspnconcnptgneretieecsenisiticnncicne FS EE 
17 3 ll 


Particulars of Sale and Plan, and any further information, may b 
obtained from the AUCTIONEERS, Trinity Buildings, Hanley; Mr. J. H. 
KENNERLEY, 21 Park Street, Congleton; Messrs. KNIGHT and SONS, 
Solicitors, Newcastle, Staffs; and at the Offices of 

Messrs. CHALLINORS and SHAW, 
Solicitors. Leek. 


UBLISHER WANTED for a high-grade LITERARY 
ROMANCE of English country life, with vivid episodes, and critical 
characterisation. Terms to be equitable.—‘ K.,” 19 Falkland Road, N.W. 


IDOW LADY (middle-aged), Clergyman’s Widow pre- 
ferred, REQUIRED to undertake Sole Supervision of House at 
Preparatory School; must be fond of boys and interested in School life ; posi- 
tion would suit Lady who requires a home.—Apply, with all particulars, 
— salary required, to L. S. WILLIAMS, The Ryleys, Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire, 


Wi Ae. by a GENTLEMAN, some Active OUT- 

DOOR EMPLOYMENT, which would preferably take him into the 
Country.—Address, Box 93, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a good finishing School is 
anxious to hear of a clever GIRL of sixteen as COMPANION toanother. 
Special taste for mathematics desired. As companionship in work is chief 
object, fees would be moderate. Gentleman’s daughter essential.—Particulars 
from “ M. D.,” c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 
of HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS as ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
President—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss J. MERIVALE, 4 Park Town, Oxford, 
for Leaflets and information. Fee, Is. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and_ confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teaching, &. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


ARDEN CITY CO-OPERATIVE HOME. Good 

arrangements.—Any one inclined to consider joining the above may 

communicate with “‘C. M. O.,” c/o Mr. Clarence Howard, House Agent, 
Station Road, Letchworth Garden City, Herts. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, W. 

—TO LET, TWO and THREE ROOMED SETS. Most convenient; 
bathrooms, &c.—Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con. 

taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs, 

BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 


W =EDewoon = 
































EXHIBITION. 


An EXHIBITION of WARE Designed and Decorated by Mr. ALFRED 
H. POWELL, on view October 16th till November llth at Mr. WM. B. 
PATERSON’S GALLERY, 5 Old Bond Street, W. 


OYAL COMMISSION ON MOTOR - CARS.—AIl 
PERSONS able to give EVIDENCE as to DANGER, INJURY, or 
INCONVENIENCE to persons, or DAMAGE to property, caused by the 
driving of motor-cars, and the dust raised by them, are requested to write 
to Mr. W. L. L. BELL, Secretary, Highways Protection League, 4 Harcourt 
Buildings, Temple, E.C, 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.— 
LECTURES on SOME FAMOUS MATHEMATICAL THEOREMS 

and on CENTRE OF GRAVITY will be delivered on Tuesday, Wednesiay, 
Thursday, and Friday, October 24th to 27th, by the Gresham Professor of 
Geometry, Mr. W. H. WAGSTAFF, M.A., commencing at 6 p.m. te 











the Public, 
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BR? 2:9, 8. 8-" OF FULHAM. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. 


THE FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL is prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS from experienced ms for the appointment of CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN, age not to ex 45 years. Salary, per annum, rising 
by £25 annually to £275, and in addition, in the discretion of the Council, the 
gentleman appointed to be allowed the use of a residence, the Council paying 
rates and taxes, and supplying lighting and coals, or the additional sum of £75 
ayear. The Librarian will be in charge of a central and two branch Libraries 
and the respective staffs. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, to 
be made on.a special form, which may be obtained from.the poem sn All 
applications, endorsed “ Chief Librarian,” to be lodged with me not later than 

ovember 7th next ensuing. 

The appointment will be made subject to a satisfactory medical examination 
being passed. Canvassing will mes ~2 " 

y order, 
R. M. PRESCOTT, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 


UEEN MARY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WALSALL. 


The GOVERNORS of the above-School will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a HEAD-MASTER, who will be required to enter upon his 
duties at Easter, 1906. 

The Emoluments consist of a fixed Stipend of £150, and a Capitation Fee of 
30s. per annum on all Pupils except Pupil-Teachers and Pupil-Teacher 
candidates, on whom the Capitation Fee is 20s., together with the use of a 
House, rent free. 

Present numbers about 180, including 9 Boarders. 

Applications, with 20 copies of Testimonials and the names of 4 Referees, to 
be sent not later than November 21st, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. = - 











A. CRUMP, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
27 Leicester Street, Walsall. 


UDOR tT ia ate Pa SCH O OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

Finst-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Sre.ey, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Maupen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hueuener (French Literature); Dr. Srerpat 
(German Literature); C. Jenram, M.A, (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, B.C.M.; Gustave Prapgau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); George Macrats, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

AINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kei. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly age English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—‘lhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Hutchinson, and others. 
2. $89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Se M. ee ee oa , 
parato: epartment for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For‘particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Di of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matioc ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, ., The Rectory, Warrington. 


Magee eae (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
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MONIC A’S, tz 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. - $i 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines, 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
istorieal Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


s AAS? 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4” 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G,S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium ue 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jecte—To train eet 

Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and syste 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gyminastice : 
ates pe Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals’ 
with Diplomas, awaued to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. ’ 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a .— 1 course of* 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, ‘encing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can algo . 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rer, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, sf 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students: 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational. 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Physi. 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


4 INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL, 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a bgt g for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. ge B Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina.- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge - 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15. 
each, tenable ior two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, . 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ound; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals : Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of* 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, MLA, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.),. 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School,. 

ork, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis). 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Trainin: : Special Terms for- 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL.. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.—- 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given. 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 
































School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of” 
ee the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, - 
and others. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
I ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 

PAYING GUESTS or Children. Poultry Farm. Healthy. Gravel soil, 
Entire charge and tuition of children undertaken. Lady pupils for poultry. 
keeping or housekeeping spores re Lady BEAUMONT, Swanningion 
House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for: 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional : 














rs) a 


tages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 





Training ——_ for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in ry 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on applicati 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
i nF situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret ; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.BS.; Mr, Arthur Milman, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl; 
education. Special attention to development of character.— Princip: 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—<Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
laying field, Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training-in 
Sone and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For iculars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


XFORD B.A. (Honours Mods. and Greats), engaged in 


ene work, is willing to RECEIVE into his house (West Coast of 
Scotland) GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 
&c., and to supervise their studies. Not more than two pupils. Highest 
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Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend: 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 

thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with garden, . 

near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident train 

nurse. PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School 


Bracing climate. ——= 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th.. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings. _ Ou" 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906, us 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH-- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March uext.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
I LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Pre aratory School ; recog 
nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s is 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lon ) 


EVON COUNTY SCHOOL, WEST BUCKLAND, 
SOUTH MOLTON.—An EXAMINATION for ELEVEN SCHOLAB- 
HIPS will be held on November 25th.—Full particulars may be obtained. 


























references. i district; shooting.—Apply Messrs. BRYCE and 
2 UBRAY, Ltd., 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 





after October 30th from the HEAD-MASTER. 
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NEAR- READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


is PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
Beye foo Sas in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. : : 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
taf tion, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


7 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Modern and Classical), open for 
Competition in November next. Full particulars and Entrance Forms may be 
obtained from A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 

Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 

3th, 6th, and 7th of néxt December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
S WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—-TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army eee Special Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 

or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 

received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors, 

Large garden. Reference to leading physiciaus and specialists.—For terms, &c., 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough. 


ELS T E D 8S C H O OL. 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4thrs. from Londonon Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF-TERM NOV. 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


ERLIN.—FRAU DR. MAX REICH has recently 

opened a high-class PENSION FOR FOREIGNERS at 5 Achenbach- 

strasse, Berlin, W.—Inquiries answered by Frau Dr. Reich. Reference to 
P. S. Allen, M.A., Longwall Cottage. Oxford. 


Basu WINTER QUARTERS in GODESBERG 
AM/RHEIN.—CHRISTIAN HOSPIZ, 78H Rhein Allee, opposite 
English Church; 3 min, from Rhein; full view of seven mountains; com- 
fortable room with full board from 3s, to 4s. per day.—Write to Manageress, 
Frau OBERAMTMANN SCHWING. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish, Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


E CEDRE, MORGES BEI LAUSANNE, SWITZER- 

LAND.—PENSION for YOUNG LADIES. Thorough Instruction in 

the French Language. Family life. Beautiful situation.—Prospectus and 
references on application. 


[ IBEPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
J Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY TECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ‘rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—LADY in good position RECEIVES YOUNG 
GIRLS and LADIES as BOARDERS. Comfortable home. Lessons in 


French and Music. Highest references.—Mme. GUILLOUX, 11 Rue Henrion 
Bertier, Veuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


PARIS. — FRENCH FAMILY (Professor’s), highest 
t English, French references, RECEIVES ONE GUES!' desirous learn 
Hee Best helpful situation; bright, comfortable, gay home. Mme. 

NNING, 112 Boulevard Exelmans; near Bois Boulogne, races, and 


station ; 40 francs i i . 
Conversation a weekly for room and pension. French and Piano lessons. 


A MAbY has ARRANGED a SIX WEEKS’ TOUR IN 
ITALY for a Small Party to visit Rome, Florence, and Venice. 


Intended for girls who wish i 
to travel. Starting early second week of 
November.—Box 92, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


L22o 2t oss PARK SCHOOL, 










































































Ds U. CO A&A B I-08. 

. Parents or Guardians samy | accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
IN REASON. 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &e. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, ctu Sy 143 CANNON STREET, 
NDON, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


mYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately TYPE- 

WRITTEN at the usual rates, bya CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE with 
knowledge of French, German, and Italian.—Address, A. U. BOWMAN, 
Hanover Lodge, Kensington, Bath, 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are 
held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


} M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
le COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
































SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN 'T'HE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


N ADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL 


THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 

BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to 27 days. Fares, £16 to £20, 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses, Longer by 
arrangement. 

Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273), Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine, 


ALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE CRUISE, 


leaving Marseilles, November 4th. 
Various Itineraries for later Cruises, 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery.—CENTRAL 
SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


NRESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 

Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. Glbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; 11lbs., 
8s. ; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. ‘Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 

(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


. WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 
25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 
6 vols., 1852; Bréwer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 
1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 
Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871 ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. at 
EW BOOKS AT SECOND-HAND PRICES. 
—Free on application, H. J. Glaisher’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all branches of Literature. 
Orders by post receive every attention. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 









































Aw! CE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Sates SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
inte “) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
a How ection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
ne ~ Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

ser, 8, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OOKS WANTED.—<Any quantity for cash.—Buyers 

sent any distance for large collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill’s 
Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 
2 vols., 1884; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862, All 





inquiries answered. 100,000 booksgwanted and for sale, Catalogues free,— 
HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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Cost over £650. To be Sold for £400. 
IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


Painted Red, White Lines, Nickel Fittings, 


8~II h. p. 3~cyl. 


PANHARD. 


Side entrance, cape hood, front and side curtains, 
with tale windows. When the hood is up and cur- 
tains are down the car is completely rainproof. The 
front has bucket seats, and the back seats are shaped 
like those in a comfortable Victoria, with plenty of 
leg room. There is a small extra seat to put up 
or down. The front tyres are Palmers, the back 
Colliers, all of best quality and very little worn. 
The car has only been nine months on the road. 
The tyres were renewed, front in April, and back in 
June. Two Dietz lamps and one Bleriot. Patent 
carrier for extra tyre. Waterproof apron. Can be 
seen and tried, by appointment, in London or any- 
where within 30 miles of Guildford. 


Apply by Letter to 
“Z,” BOX 4,756, 


Offices of ‘‘The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” 


4 and 5 DEAN STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 


ee 


“IN GOOD TASTE AT MODERATE COST” 


The New Series of 
FURNISHED & DECORATED “HOMES” 


in the 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD GALLERIES 


The Directors of MAPLE & CO 
have the honour to invite inspection 
of these Charming Homes, comprising 
98 Rooms, decorated and furnished 
in various styles and embodying all 
the latest creations. They will 
enterest you. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ....... £55,000,000. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d, 








LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Per lb, Bs 
SWASHBUCKLER 4225.0" 6/8 -/11 2% 
BOARDMAN’S pip tobacco 7/4 Af> fai 
made, 
THE CHAIRMAN Delightfully 7/4 V/= res 
cool, 
TOURNAMENT = “ior” 8/= 1/1 Pest 
WASSAIL vourunique O/= 0/23 bess 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR frpieating 1O0/= 1/4 rest 
tobacco. 
SPECIAL! 


1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE ___Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


e.-3. Lee 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER AND Liyenroo. Drsraicr. 


BanKER6 ; 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Solid in Two Sstrengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; +lb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


= ND 


Terms of Subscription. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





’, Half- , 

Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly 

So RED ES EERE ELEN, Sie £1 8 6....014 8 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

OUTER.” scetcceechncapsawesscectsins ¢e 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


——ees 
—* 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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RIAN BRIDE. 6s. By the 

THE ASSY “The Stonecutter of Memphis, 
&e. Humour, Laughter, Mystery, Love, 
qa remarkable book (the second of a series) is 
w departure in historical romance : a good story, 
pape exciting, entertaining, told in modern, 
o.to-date any Scotsman.—‘‘ The carefully 
7 ught-out plot rises to sensational climaxes. The 
peg both well imagined and werfully written.” 

work GE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


BORDEAUX, an excellent 
felt Dinner Wine. The quality 
o; this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, trcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Weavers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla s Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


BELFAST. 











‘ 





Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 23 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
CAMBRIC Gente x. G Gents 3 1 
La e ig ‘a rie 3srs. 
POCKET Rosson & CLuavan nace 

world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

PRI 

iistsrost prec, HANDKERGHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentl ’s3 4-fold, f 4/11 
IRISH per doz. Cuffs for Ladies on vag 


from 5/11 per doz. SHIRTS. Fi 
RTS, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, o3ii’ dios 
SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 51 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. Pa et 





(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 


BENJAMIN’S New Galleries 
(Old St, George’s Hall), 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
For Old Furniture and Works of Art. 
Speciality— interior Decorations. 


Old Oak Panelling 


MANTEL-PIECES Adapted 
AND , and 
FIRE-GRATES Fitted. 


Fine Old Carved Wood Georgian Chimney-Pieces, 
from £8 15s, Old Adams Chimney-Pieces, charming 
designs, from 95s. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .......0ss0sessessessesseeeee£1,055;000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss 'THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Assocjation 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
seriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, £47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's 
LIBRARY, 224 Itue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON COMPANY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BvoKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 





Direct to Belfast. 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 


SUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHG@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottie. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd. 


A BOOK for EVERYBODY. 


A HEALTHY HOME 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


By Florence Stacpoole, 


County Council Lecturer, 





Published in Two Parts, Paper, 4d. each ; 
cloth, 6d. each, 


Being the Latest Addition to the 
LITTLE TREASURE 
SERIES. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. Parts I. and 
Il. Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


RECITATIONS FOR 
RECREATION. Two Parts. Collected 
by M. TREBECK. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By ALICE 
igsee —— Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. TREBECK. 
Cloth, 6d. Printed in’ red and black, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 1s. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER, 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By L. L. Yorke Smite. Pa 4d 
cloth, 6d. oh ; 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 
GARDENING. By Pua@se ALLEN 
(Author of “ Playing at Botany,” &c ) 
and Dr. H. W. Goprrey. Illustrated, 
paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. F. Purpon, Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER RECITER. Edited byE. A. 
BuULLEY. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 











THE CONFLICT. <A Book 


for Boys Starting in Life. By the Rev. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IreLaAnpD BLACKBURNE. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. BramsTon. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 





Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 
» 188 STRAND, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
; 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W., London. 
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A WEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 
‘DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The 
world-wide popularity of the 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to all 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
‘has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets. 





Annual Subscription - - Ts. 
Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FREE on 
receipt of Postcard, 


All Communications to be addressed: 


CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. 


Why--“ not 
ink-pot”? 





Every writing should be in ink—indelible. 


You can’t always have an ink-pot with you—even so, the 
ink wouldn’t always be clean. Besides, steel pens 
are only for those who don’t know the “Swan” Pen. 


A pencil won’t do—reading smudgy notes is bad for the 
eyes, they aren’t good evidence, and pencils spoil 
one’s natural handwriting. 


A poor fountain pen won’t do—it’s cheap to buy and 
dear to use, because it won’t give satisfaction. 


Satisfaction is always worth what you pay for it. 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you'll regard it as well spent, aati you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “Swans.” 


Head — & 80 HIGH HOLBORN 
Mabie, Todd & Bard pes 
J Branches 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
ae BY STATIONERS 7 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 
AND JEWELLERS, New York and Chicago. 


Why-- 


A 


THE 


Annual Double 
Hunting Number 


OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
LAND AND WATER 


is on Sale Everywhere To-day, 


Price 6d. as usual, 


Hunting Men all over the world welcome the Annual 
Hunting Number of “The County Gentleman and Land 
and Water.” It contains a complete list of Staghounds, 
Foxhounds, Draghounds, Harriers, and Beagles in the 


names and addresses of Masters, Secretaries, Huntsmen, 
and Whippers-in, Hunting Days, Kennels, &c., besides 
much other information of special interest to all followers 
of hounds. 


For more than forty years “The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water” has been chronicling the Hunting News 
of the country, and the Annual Hunting Number contains 
special features of its own. An exhaustive summary of 
Hunt Changes and Prospects is supplemented by a number 
of articles reflecting every aspect of the hunting-field. The 


is debated by a lifelong rider to hounds ; and other articles 
of particular interest are— 


THE QUORN AND ITS NEW MASTER. 
CUB-HUNTING MEMORIES. 
A HUNTING LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HORSES. By 0. J. 
CorNIsH. 


THE CONVERSION OF CLEMENT. By “Mam. 
TOP.” 
The price is 6d. as _ usual. 
By Post, 6d. phe! 


To make absolutely sure of getting a copy, fill in 
the subjoined Order Form, and forward it to the 
PUBLISHER, 4 & 6 Dean Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





ORDER FORM .. 


Please send me your SPECIAL DOUBLE HUNTING 
NUMBER, for which I enclose 64d. in stamps. 





“Swan” Pen? 





United Kingdom, together with a detailed list of the. 


question, ‘* HAS FOX-HUNTING DETERIORATED?” 
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IS IT WORTH YOUR 
TO BELONG TO 
“The Times 


MAN who reads at all must (1) buy books, (2) obtain 
books from a circulating library, or (3) both buy and 
porrow. If you ave wondering whether it is worth your 
while to gain the advantages of “The Times” Book Club, by 
subscribing to “The Times” for a year at the ordinary price 
of the paper, your present case must be that of the first man, 
of the second man, or of the third man. 


Subscribers to “The Times” may now obtain, without 





further charge, the use of all the newest books as they 





appear, and may also enjoy the option of buying, at about 
palf-price, the books which they desire to keep after they 
have vead them. The point of view from which you will, 
naturally, regard the offer, depends upon whether your case 
is that of the first man, the second man, or the third man. 


THE FIRST MAN’S CASE. 


Tf he decides to subscribe to “The Times,” and thus 
become a member of “The Times” Book Club, one of two 
things will happen. 


He will either cease to buy books when he finds that he can 
read every book he desires without buying it [he saves money], 
or he will continue to buy books, but will buy them at—on 
an average—about half the usual price [he saves money]. 














Hither way, he will read many more books than it has 
been his habit to buy, and will buy no books which he will 
not permanently value, reading and re-reading them with 
pleasure, The only possible objection on his part is that he 
may say: “I do not buy enough books during the year to 
save, in the special discounts, the price of my subscription to 
‘The Times’; I do not buy books at the rate of 6s. 6d. a 
month.” 


An answer to this is that any man who cares for reading, 
and who has been in the habit of reading only the books he 
buys, has starved his enjoyment if he has been content with 
the number of books represented by an expenditure so modest. 
Let us suppose that he has been buying, in the course of the 
year, only six novels at 4s. 6d. each, and seven books of other 
classes averaging 7s. 6d. each. He has then read thirteen 
books a year, one for every four weeks—surely a most meagre 
allowance. Yet he has at that rate been spending a little 
more than 6s. 6d. a month for books. 


And some of these books, since he bought them all ata 
venture before he had read them, must have disappointed his 
expectations; there must have been some weeks in the year 
when even this scanty ration proved to be sawdust, not 
nourishment. 


If this first man becomes a subscriber to “ The Times,” he 
may have more than 900 books to read in the course of the 
year, instead of only thirteen; and may read books that cost 
a guinea each, or two guineas each, without worrying about 
their price. 


A frieze overcoat may keep a man as warm as a coat lined 
with sable, but the books published at six shillings, take 
them small and large, are not as important, as informative, 
as well worth reading, as the books at much higher prices— 
biographies, books of travel, histories, works dealing with 
science, art, theology, or medicine. 


THE SECOND MAN’S CASE. 


The man who pays a subscription to a circulating library 
of the old-fashioned sort gets some of the books he wants, 
sooner or later. Our subscribers have recently written us a 
number of letters, in which they express their surprise and 
delight at the completeness and promptness of the library 


WHILE 


” Book Club? 


Many of these letters, some of which have been published 
in various advertisements of ‘The Times”. Book Club, 
describe the annoyance to which the writers have been sub- 
jected in the past. These letters lead, indeed, to the con- 
clusion that if the member of any ordinary library looks back 
at the lists of “books desired” which he has made out from 
time to time, he will find the names of many volumes which 
have been on order six months or more, which have not yet 
been obtained, and which he may perhaps never obtain,. He 
may be content with so imperfect a service. Or is it worth 
his while to subscribe to “The Times,” and thus belong to 
“The Times” Book Club, which will give him every book he 
names within afew hours? That depends entirely upon his 
keenness about books. Let us again, as in the first man’s 
case, consider the question of expense. The second man 
knows that the more volumes he subscribes for, at his cir- 
culating library, the greater chance he has of getting a book 
he wants to read. If he belongs to “The Times” Book Club 
this question of number makes-no difference to his chances 
of getting the right book, because he will get only the books 
he asks for. Therefore three’ volumes from “'l'he Times” 
Book Club may fairly be considered better than six volumes 
from a less perfectly organised library. [The second man 
saves money. | 


THE THIRD MAN’S CASE. 


He will gain all that either of the others gain. He will either 
be content to read and to cease buying [he saves money], or he, 
will continue to buy, and buy at half-price [he saves money], 
Moreover, since he is a man who both buys and borrows 
books, he is a keen booklover, and just the man to appreciate 
so perfect a service of book distribution as “The Times” 
Book Club affords. To such a man the question of saving. 
money is subordinate to the question of reading all the books 
that he wants to read once, and of keeping the books he wants 
to read twice. He is glad to save money,mainly because this 
means that more good books will be added to his shelves. At 
the end of his year’s subscription to “The Times” he will be 
in the following position:—He will have read more books 
that he appreciates than he has read during the last twelve- 
month, and he will have added to his library twice as many 
books which he knows and values, or he will have added the 
same number as in former years, at only half the expense. 


WHAT IS TO BE YOUR CASE? 


All three men will, by subscribing to “The Times,” learn 
more about books; their appreciation of good literature will 
be heightened; they and the members of their families will 
in future be keener to keep abreast of the times in the 
world of thought, whether it be the world of Philosophy, of 
Theology, of Sociology, or of Romance. And in this respect 
they will be aided by reading day by day the best newspaper 
in the world, a newspaper which devotes space and money to 
the publication of articles by the best writers upon the most 
important subjects of which books treat, as freely as to the 
publication of news derived from the most authentic sources, 
procured often at a cost which would be prohibitive if it 
were not that “The Times” ignores the question of expense 
as regards its service of news. 














Full particulars of the offer we make to Subscribers 
may be obtained by filling in this Inquiry. Form. 


THE MANAGER, ‘The Times,’ 
Printing-house-square, London, E.C. 
Dear Sir,—Please send me full particulars of 
‘‘The Times” Book Club. 
Name 
Address 














service we give, 


\ SP, 12.] 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, net. 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY: 
being an Examination of Romans viii. 19-23. By Wm. FitzsvcH WHITE- 
xousE, A.M., Layman of the Diocese of New York. With an Introductory 
Note by the Right Rev. the Bisnop or New York. 

“‘The work is scholarly and reverent, and will be read with deep interest 
even by those who do not accept the author's conclusions.’’—Record. 


CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GOAL OF THE UNIVERSE ; 
or, The Travail of the World's Saviour. By S. W. Koette, Ph.D., Author 
of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism Critically Considered.” 

“ There is a great advantage to the student in this comprehensive treatment 
of the fandamenta! truths of theology, because one part of the truth appears 
in its due relation to the rest...... We can confidently direct the attention of 
accurate theologians to Dr, Koelle’s work,”—Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION.—In crown 8vo, 68. 


’ , 

DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 
or, The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the Present Cor- 
ruption to the Liberty of the Eternal Glory. With Notes on the Way by 
EmeEtiua RussetL Gueyey. 

“* To those who already know the ‘Commedia’ Mrs. Russell Gurney's ‘ Notes 
by the Way’ will prove very interesting, will help them to realise the poet’s 
scope, and bring before their attention many coincidences of character and 
language in different parts of the work which even a careful reader may have 
passed over unnoticed,” —Telegraph. 


, In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
SUN RAYS: a Book of Suggestive Thoughts. 


Selected by E, A, OakEsHOTT. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE: Suggestions for 


Thought. By Grorrrry Eczrton-Warsurton, Rector of Warburton. 
“A series of succinct and stimulating devotional chapters, well adapted to 
attain the end of assisting calmness of thought, and putting a soul in touch 
deeper issues of life.’’—St. Andrew. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED.—In crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


IMMORTALITY, WHENCE ? and FOR 


WHOM? An pong Se the Unlearned. By the Rev. Witi1aMm Ker, M.A., 
ines of “Pop Ideas of Immortality,” ‘ Prophecies of the Last 
ys,” 








“In simple language, but in an effective manner, Mr. Ker brings forward 
the ——_ for, and meets the objections to, conditional immortality, 
which he holds to be the truth on the subject.”—Elgin Courant, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MESSRS, NISBET’S NEW LIST. 


B. R. HAYDON and his Friends. 


A Study in Biography. By GEORGE PASTON, A 
Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. Demy 8v0, ma of “Little 
“ A very pleasant and readable book.” —Scotsman. 


SIR LOUIS MALLET. A Study of his 


Life and Work. By BERNARD MALLET, Author of “ M: 
and the French Revolution,” &. Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d, Mallet Du Pan 


DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY 


By Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 








THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
THE FAILURE OF THE HIGHER 


CRITICISM. By DR. EMIL REICH. Deny 8v0, 6s, 


MR. BULLEN’S NEW STORY. 
A SON OF THE SEA. 35; F. T. BULLEN, 


With Illustrations in Colour, ex. cr. 8vo, 6s, 
** An excellent sea-story, written in Mr. Bullen's most attractive style.” 
— Scotsman, 


THE LATE BISHOP ELLICOTT’S LAST BOOK. 
SERMONS AT GLOUCESTER. By 


the late Rt. Rev. C. J, ELLICOTT, D.D. With Portrait, sm. cr. 8y0, 
3s. 6d, net. [The Church Pulpt Library.} 
** One of the best volumes of sermons that have been published for years, It 
is the permanent work of a master.”—British Weekly. 


THE BISHOP OF BURNLEY'S NEW BOOK. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE FAITH. 


By the Rt. Rev. A. PEARSON, D.D. With Portrait, sm. cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. [The Church Pulpit Library.) 


SIR KOBERT ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK. 
“THE WAY.” Chapters on the Christian 


Life. By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL D., Author of “ The 
Gospel ard its Ministry,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltp., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No, 80. OCTOBER, 1905 Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
‘1—Articles. 
CHINA AND THE ANCIENT CABUL VALLEY. By Professor E. H. 
Parker. 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. By W.T. Waugh. Part IT. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Professor 
_ Edward P, Cheyney. 
RECORDS OF HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, 1531-1771. By Robert W. Ramsey. 
‘2.—Notes and Documents. 
THE BEGINNING OF ABINGDON |} CORRESPONDENCE OF ARCH- 
ABBEY. By the Rev. J. E. Field. BISHOP STONE AND THE 
THE ORIGIN OF “CASTLES” IN DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. By 
ENGLAND. By T. Davies Pryce C. Litton Falkiner. Part IT. 
“and Mrs. E. Armitage. THE EXECUTION OF GENERAL 
THE OIPHER IN MONMOUTH’S TORRIJOS AND ROBERT 
DIARY. By the Rev. John Will- BOYD, 1831, 
cock, And others. 
8.—Reviews of Books. 
4.—Notices of Periodical Publications. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 414. OCTOBER, 1905. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. LORD GRANVILLE. 

2. THE BATTLE OF THE JAPAN SEA. 

8. EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHZOLOGY. 
4. THE NOVELS OF MISS YONGE, 

5. IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 

6. THE PRESERVATION OF BIG GAME IN AFRICA. 
7. THE STUDY OF GREEK. 

8 NAPLES AND NAPOLEON. 

9. MR, TREVELYAN’S “ STUARTS.” 

10. GARDEN CITY AND GARDEN SUBURB. 

1l, NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


HEBREW HUMOUR, and OTHER ESSAYS 
By J. CHOTZNER, Ph.D. 
(Late Hebrew Tutor at Harrow). 
Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.-186, 5s. net. 
‘A most entertaining book.”—Spectator. 











PHILIP GREEN’S LIST. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL IN 
THE POEMS OF TENNYSON AND BROWNING. By 
Professor HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. Cr. 8vo, pp. 48, 1s, net. 


AGNOSTICISM AND THEISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. An Historical Study of Religious 
Thought in England. Six Lectures by RicHARD A, ARM- 
STRONG, B.A. Crown 8vo, pp, 207, 2s. net. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, Theologian and 
Teacher. A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. EsTuin 
CARPENTER, M.A. Second Issue with Index. Large crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. +620, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE DOGMA OF THE DEITY 


OF CHRIST. By Professor ALBERT REVILLE, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the Third French Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 284, 
2s. 6d. net. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Just Published. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, l5s. cloth. 


English Constitutional History 
FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Designed as a Text Book for Students, and Others. By T. P. TASWELL- 
LANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in 
the University of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History, University College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised through- 
out, with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law, Translator of 
Gniest’s History of the English Constitution. 


STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
ALL WHO VALUE HEALTH 


SHOULD READ 
“THE SIMPLEST CURE.” 
By F. MARSDEN BURNETT, M.D. Lond., D.P.H. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, W.C., 
And all Booksellers, 


Ho, TO LIVE. By Dr. CATON. Health Rules for 
. Older Pupils in Primary Schools. “If all such could be got to Jearm 

















them and take them to heart, the world would be not.a little changed... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 





LUZAC and CO., 46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


8d. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
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FROM HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 








———— 
—__— 


ILN.R.I. 


READY ON MONDAY. 
PART I. PRICE 1/- NET... 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

« A REMARKABLE BOOK, ONE WHICH TOLSTOY MIGHT 
HAVE WRITTEN.” 

The BRITISH WEEKLY. 

« THE STORY WILL LIVE AMONG THE MASTERPIECES 
OF LITERATURE, SAVING MANY FROM DESPAIR.” 

JOSEPH HOCKING. 

«THIS IS NO ORDINARY BOOK. IT IS BEAUTIFULLY 
WRITTEN. ITIS ALLSO NATURAL, TOO, AND ALTHOUGH 
SIMPLY TOLD, IT HAUNTS ME” 

«J. B.,” of the CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

“I SHOULD PREDICT A WIDE ACCEPTANCE FOR THIS 

FINE RENDERING OF AN EXQUISITE BOOK.” 





I.N.R.I. 


A Prisoner’s Story of the Cross. 


By PETER ROSEGGER. 


SECOND EDITION, 6s, 





‘‘A substitute for ‘ Farrar.’ ”’—7imes. 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. 


' The Earthly Life of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


By the Rev. DAVID SMITH, M.A. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES of October 13th says :— 


“We shall not stay to argue the need for a substitute for 
‘Farrar.’ The late Dean of Canterbury’s ‘ Life of Christ’ will always 
keep his name in memory. But popular as it was, it came too soon 
in the development of English New Testament scholarship; and 
the interval between then and now has been filled by a number of 
notable commentaries on the separate Gospels, and a close examina- 
tion of the genesis of the Gospel records as a whole. Smaller com- 
mentaries are at the disposal of the humblest student, and our 
examination system has compelled most of us to make a definite 
study of one or more of the Gospels. The result is that we are 
now ready for a book that will put the four together for us. But 
the careful scholarship which has gone to the making of the com- 
mentaries on the individual Gospels -Westcott, Swete, Plummer, 
to mention but three instances—will inevitably set the type of our 
requirements in the case of the compendium. We have, in other 
words, outgrown ‘Farrar.’ His purple passages will not serve us 
as substitutes for the exact meaning of a phrase or the precise 
bearing of incident on incident. In fact, a Life of Christ which is 
to last for the purposes of study must be content to instruct the 
mind rather than titillate the senses. 

Now it might very well be expected that such a book would 
come most naturally from the North, where the foundations of 
scholarship are laid deep, and where ‘Scotch baronial’ represents 
the utmost excess to be looked for on the side of ornateness. But 
What is really suprising is that a book of the calibre of the one 
before us should issue from ‘Tulliallan U. F. Manse,’ signed with 
the not yet famous name of ‘ Dayid Smith.’ It matters little where 
‘Tulliallan’ is, or what manner of activities centre in its ‘U. F. 
Manse.’ The point is, that here is the sort of book we want on 


this greatest of all subjects.” 














THE BOOKMAN 
ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY of 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


BY THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Formerly Assistant Editor 
“Dictionary of National Biography ” ; 
AND 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of “The Bookman.” 


COMPLETE IN TWELVE MONTHLY 

PARTS, and including over Fifty Full- 

page Photogravure Plates, PRICE ONE 
SHILLING NET EACH PART. 


THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE WILL 
PRESENT IN AN ATTRACTIVE FORM A COMPLETE 
SURVEY OF OUR LITERATURE FROM CAXTON TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. WHILE THE WORK HAS 
BEEN ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE GENERAL READER, AND 
TO PROVIDE HIM WITH THE CHEAPEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE CHART FOR THE VOYAGE OF 
LITERARY DISCOVERY, THE PUBLISHERS ARE 
CONFIDENT THAT THE NAMES OF THE AUTHORS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED AS A GUARANTEE THAT 
THE WORK IS FULLY ABREAST OF THE MOST 
RECENT LITERARY CRITICISM. THE BOOK- 
MAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE WILL CONTAIN 
OVER FIFTY FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURE 
PLATES, FORMING A DELIGHTFUL GALLERY. OF 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, IN’ ADDITION TO OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 
THE AIM THROUGHOUT HAS BEEN TO ADORN A 
SCHOLARLY TEXT WITH GOOD PAPER, PRINT, 
AND PICTURES, AND TO ENHANCE IN EVERY 
WAY THE VALUE OF THE WORK AS AN 
AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF 
OUR LITERATURE. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL 
: have just published 


MY LIFE 


A RECORD of EVENTS and OPINIONS. 
By ALFRED. RUSSEL WALLACE, 


Author of “Man’s Place in the Universe,” ‘ Darwinism,” “The 
Malay Archipelago,” “ Natural Selection and Tropical 
Nature,” &c., &c, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, Numerous Portraits, Illustrations, 
Facsimile Letters, §c. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says— 

‘These two handsome volumes constitute a model of impersonal and critical 
autobiography, They have breadth and spaciousness without ever becoming 
diffuse ; they are full of vigour which never degenerates into violence ; and they 
combine an extraordinary wealth of detail with so keen a sense of selection 
that the work is entirely free from any suspicion of overcrowding......Rich, 
fascinating volumes,” 

The STANDARD says— 

“Deeply interesting, for its clear portraiture of a man distinguished not 
only by great intellectual gifts, but also by singleness of purpose, nobility of 
nature, and remarkable unselfishness.” 

The DAILY NEWS says— 
“ A very attractive picture of human energy devoted to high ends.” 
' The MORNING LEADER says— 

** Here there is revealed, not only a great teacher eminent in an age of great 
teachers, but a kindly, lovable Englishman, sincere, liberal, and single-hearted 
in a lifelong endeavour for the world's good.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says— 

“ Packed with interest and delightfully told,” 

The STAR says— 
‘Tt is a fascinating, stimulating, and instructive record.” 
The WORLD says— 

“It is mf since an autobiography of such peculiar interest has been given 

to the world.” 


ALSO READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A GREAT BOOK ON A GREAT THEME. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BELIEF. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The DAILY MAIL says— 
‘It is a volume of apologetics, written by one of the most brilliant men of 
letters and clearest thinkers of our time, and it strives to answer in a philo- 
sophic manner the very questions which must perplex all devout minds.’ 


The EVENING STANDARD says— 


** We have not been able to do justice to the admirable literary style, to his 
forcible presentation of his case, and to the wealth of familiar and witty illus- 
tration with which he lightens his pages...... These qualities we must leave to 
be discovered and enjoyed by Mr. Mallock’s readers, who should include 
everybody that is interested in the treatment of the most momentous topics 
by a master hand,” 





READY AT ALL LIBRARIES ON MONDAY NEXT. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. With numerous Illustrations. 


WILHELMINA, 
MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 


This is a romantic story from real history, dealing with a highly-talented 
womau of the eighteenth century, who moved in Continental Courts and 
founded the fortunes of the town of Baireuth. It is constructed from fresh 
material gathered from documents hitherto unknown, and gives a bright and 
spirited picture of Court life on the Continent one hundred years ago, 


WILHELMINA, 
MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


In 2 handsome demy 8vo vols., Profusely Illustrated. 


The first volume is divided into four parts, each dealing with a different 
phase in Wilhelmina’s career. Under the heading ‘‘ The Princess Royal” her 
romantic pedigree, her early years, childhood, troubles, wooers, and persecu- 
tion are accurately traced and discussed. Then follow chapters devoted to 
“The English Marriage Bubble” and its consequences, The third part, “‘ De 
Profundis,” leads up from the catastrophe to the melancholy wedding, whilst 
the fourth is entitled ““The Hereditary Princess;” . 

Volun.e Il. deals in as complete and full a manner with her later life. In 
addition to the great amount of fresh material upon which the book is 
founded, and which has not seen the light before, there are many portraits 
hitherto unpublished scattered throughout the volumes, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT of the “TIMES.” With 10 
Photogravure Portraits and 38 specially prepared Maps, medium gyo, 
21s, net, [Ready October 27th, 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE AND 
GROUCHY’S RETREAT. 


By W. HYDEKELLY,R8,E, With Maps, demy 8vo, 8s, net. [Just ou, 








A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS AND AFTER. 


The Life of the COUNTESS REDEN. From Diaries, Letters, &., hitherto 
unpublished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and Miss 
M. W. HOPER. With an Introductory Note by ROBERT S. RAIT, Author 
of the “Life of Lord Gough.” With Portraits and other Illustrations 
demy 8yo, lds, net. ‘y 





THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. THE 


HON. SIR ANDREW CLARKE, 


G.C.M,G., C.B., C.I.E., Colonel Commandant of Royal Engineers. By 
Colonel R. H. VETCH, R.E., C.B. With a Preface by Colonel Sir G, 
SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., late Governor of Victoria. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY %SF 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of the “ Life of Sir John Fowler.” 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out, 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of “The Blue Moon,” “Sabrina 
arham,” ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Just out. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF 
HOME REUNION. 


Reflections on the Present Position of Nonconformists, with an Appeal for 
Conferences that we may Understand One Another Better. By the EARL 
NELSON. With a Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 6s. net, [Just out. 


. 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION,—4s, net. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, M.A., late Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Durham. With Preface by the Rev. J. B. ILLINGWORTH, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 
**Read it should be by all thinking Christians,.,,.,,. Marks a step forward in 
Eschatology.”—Church Times, 


REISSUE WITH OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE NILE BASIN. 


OUR SUDAN. 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of “‘ Egypt: its Pyramids and Progress,” 
** The Sacred Beetle,” ‘‘ Greek Cities and their Coins,” &c. Dedicated by 
request to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. Crown 4to, 400 pp., 720 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Portraits, 21s. net. 

A Reissue of this book (the only work on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) has 
been found necessary. It has been improved by the addition of a coloured 
orographical map of the whole Nile Valley, specially produced by Bartholomew. 
The Times of September 26th, 1905, announced that the Sudan Executive had 
me the antiquities of the whole region to be henceforward under 

vernment protection. Several chapters of the volume are devoted to the 
hitherto unknown or forgotten ancient remains of the Sudan, with a wealth of 
illustration showing their importance. 


SHORT EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


“A much needed account....... which we have looked for in vain elsew here 
There can be no doubt of its interest or its future popularity.”—Athenzum. 

** We have.never seen the different races so well put before the reader. The 
fierce Gallas of the Abyssinian borders, the seven-feet high Shilluks......the 
Dinkas, the diminutive Jurs, allied to the pigmies. The Countess Valda 
Gleichen describes Lord Cromer’s journey'to Gondokoro...... The book with 
its illustrations cannot fail to interest the reader; at the same time, it imparts 
instruction about a very important unknown sphere of British nena 

—World. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 405. OCTOBER, 1905. 6s. 


1, Tae Price or Peace, 7. Gortuer’s Motruer. By Mrs, G. M 
2. Recent Literary Criticism 1 Trevelyan, 
Fraxce, By Garnet Smith. 8, THe Poetry AND CRITICISM OF 
3. Tue Stupy or PorvLtarn GOVERN’ Mr. SWINBURNE. 
MENTS.—II, 9, A CourTIER OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
4, Erasmus AND THE REFORMATION. By Lady Burghclere. 
By Rev. W. H. Hutton. 10. Foop Supriy 1x Time or Was. 
5. THe Aporiagines oF AvstTRaLia,|11, Great Britax, Russi, 
By Andrew Lang. JAPAN. 
6, Tue RicHTs AND 12, Tue CENTENARY OF TRAFALGARs 
THEOLOGY. By Professor Laughton. 


AND 


Limits oF 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN: AND GO’S LIST. 


PART I, NOW READY.—POPULAR EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo, 6d, net each, 


: The Life of 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 








a Ania 
KIPPS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* A novel with a strong human interest. 


NOW READY, 


NEW NOVEL. 





_—— 


New Edition of RULERS OF THE SOUTH with a New Title. 
SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY and THE 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F, Marion Crawrorp. With Illus- 


trations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. [October 27th. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 


tion by Austin Dosson and Illustrations by Hueu Tomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. (Immediately. 








Centenary of the Threatened Invasion of England—the Capitulation 
of Ulm—Trafalgar and the Death of Nelson~Austerlitz. 
THE DYNASTS. A Napoleonic Drama embodying 
theabove Events. PartI. By Tomas Harpy, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
Monthly Review,— Be as critical or as uncritical as you please, as learned 
or uulearned ; you will not easily be separated from the book until you have 

finished it.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury. 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





By Epmunp Gossz. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D. Third Edition. Revised by W. Atpis 
Wricut, Litt.D, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 





HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS OF 
MEDICINE. By Prof. Avstry Frit, MD. LL.D. With 247 
Illustrations in the Text and an Atlas of 16 Colour-Plates, 8vo, 2ls, net. 





Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. each, 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. 
THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. ® wituiam 


Daily Mail_—* One of the most powerful novels that have bee: i 
during the past ten years.” —— 
Bookman.—* From the first page to the last the reader is transpo 
new world of enchantment.” — ae 


LONE MARIE, 

A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. ® FosaN. 
THE LAST CHANCE. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
THE FAIR MAID OF GRAYSTONES. 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


By W, E, NORRIS, 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 





MAOMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmex, Loypos, Codes: Usicopr and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Boks WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
ior and parcels, £30 offered for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
Re Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 
8 _ 4 vols., 1868 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
we ‘3 Muther’s Painting, 8 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
comm ' 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s, for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
P - » 1843; Richard III, 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols,, 1874; Rossetti’s 

ms, 1st ed.,1870; Kliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 

. Complete listtree.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 

















“MRS. H. H. PENROSE IS ONE. OF THE WOMEN ~ 
NOVELISTS TO BE TAKEN INTO SERIOUS 
ACCOUNT.....A BOLD THINKER AND A STRONG 
WRITER,” —Wok.p, 


Mr. ALSTON RIVERS has pleasure 


tn announcing the publication of a New 
Novel, entitled 


AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. 6/- 


by Mrs. H. H. Penrose, the Author 
of “The Unequal Yoke.” 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER WHICH IS BOUND 
TO MAKE ITS MARK. NOW READY AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE TOWER OF SILOAM. 6/- 


Mrs. Henry Graham. 


The most popular novels of the day are those which deal 
brightly and easily with the life of the leisured classes, 
Unfortunately the novelists who combine the requisite know- 
ledge of this life with the skill to make use of it are few. 
Mrs. Henry Graham will be an undoubted acquisition to 
their ranks. “The Tower of Siloam” contains a good story, 
written with strength and tenderness. Her pictures of 
“ Society,” and especially of racing society, are extremely 
clever, and there is not a dull page in her novel, 
Alston Rivers’ publications include many of the most 
popular books of the day. At the libraries and book- 
shops everybody is asking for ‘‘HUGH RENDAL,” by 
Lionel Portman, and ‘‘ A LONDON GIRL,” by an Anonymous 
Author. The new book by the Author of “ A Dog Day,” 
entitled “THE ZOO : A SCAMPER,” by Walter Emanuel, 
with Illustrations by John Hassall, is also in great 
demand, whilst the most recently published volume, 
‘‘THE GUIDE TO FAIRYLAND,” written and illustrated 
by Dion Clayton Calthrop, is rapidly achieving popu- 
larity. Please write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, W.C. 





The Prince of Wales has graciously accepted 
a@ copy of 


MODERN [NDIA.~sus ont 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, Author of “To-day in 
Syria and Palestine,” &c. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net; by post, Ss. 
DEDICATED TO LADY CURZON. 
Mr. Curtis’s book gives his impressions of a Visit during the winter of 
1903-4, and is the latest work on India yet published, 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, NOW READY, 
EGYPT, BURMAH, AND BRITISH 
MALAYSIA. 

Giving the Results of a Tour Last Year, and the Latest Information Available, 
In 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net; by post, 8s. 


THE UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
An Attempt to Interpret Contemporary Religious Conditions 
By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 3s, 6d. net; by post, 3s, 10d, 
Lectures delivered before Vanderbilt University on the Church and the 
Christianization of the World.—The Bearing of Sectarian Movements upon the 
Christianization of the World,—The Recovery of Apostolic Theolo; 


.—The 
Constructive Office of Biblical Criticism.—The Saviour of the ‘World.—The 
[In a few days. 





Larger Church of Christ. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
The Evolution of the Japanese, 
Social and Psychic. 
By SYDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 8vo, 7s, 6d, net; by post, 8s. 
Guardian.—" Singularly opportune......a very valuable book,” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The White Peril in the Far East. 


A Study of the Ethical and International Significance of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 3s, 6d, net; by post, 3s. 10d, 


New Forces in Old China. 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN. Illustrated, 5s, net; by post, 5s, 4d, 
Spectator.—* Profoundly interesting, and will repay careful study.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C,; anv EDINBURG? 
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ROUTLEDCE'S NEW NEW BOOKS: 


s LIST. 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By Martin A. Bucemaster. With 17 Plates and 86 Cuts, 
‘* Based: on a'simple classifi- 


“ les, with constant reference to famous {esp ecially British) examples, 


anda et and Glossary. 3s, 6d. net. 
cation 0, 
of whic. 


THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS: 


an Anthology of Mountajpesring, By E. A. Barer, M.A., and F. E. Ross. 
* Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES AND 


PUNCTUATION. With Examples. 


rge number are attractively figured.”’"—GLOBE. 


By T. F. Hussanp, M.A. 2s. 


** It can be thoroughly recommended to die who desire a compact and reliable 


guide to the art of punctuating.”"—Guiascow HEerap. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING 


FOR NATURE IN MEDIZVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By Prof. 
A. Brese. 6s. 
the nature-lover will 
Jorego for such a small matter as six shillings.” —ByYsTANDER. 


THE .RHYMER’S LEXICON. ByA. Lonmc. 
“A 1- 
There can be no doubt as to the infinite alan set 
“A work of extreme labour 


With Introduction by Prof. G. SatntssuryY. 8vo, 7s, 6d. “net. 
lent specimen of ifs class. 
ane gone to the making of it,’’—ATHENEUM. 
.. very complete.”’—NOTES AND QUERIES. “* A very useful book.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


BACON : PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. kRe- 


printed from the Texts and Translations, with the Notes and the Prefaces 
of SPEDDING and — aud Edited, with Introduction, Notes, = 


Copious Index, by J. RoBERTSON, Large 8vo, buckram, 964 pp., 
**To the man of few fa this work is a treasure. 
an inestimable boon.”—NoOTES AND QUERIES. 


volume,”’—BYSTANDER, 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : their Agrarian 


Condition, Social Life, and Religion. By Strmpniak. 654 p . Se. 6d. net. 


An Extraordinarily Cheap Edition of this authoritative wh 4 It provides 


the fullest account in English of internal Russia. 


GESTA ROMANORUM. Entertaining Stories 


. Invented by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation. whence the most Cele- 
brated of our own Poets have extracted their Plots. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Rev. Cuartes Swan. Buckran, gilt top, 63. net. 


MRS. APHRA BEHN’S NOVELS AND 
NOVELETTES (OROONOKO, THE WANDERING BEAUTY, THE 
ROYAL SLAVE, &c.) Buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF VERSE. By 


Crown 8vo, quarter-vellum, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lady Maanvs. 


NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 
THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


ARNOLD (M.): ON TRANSLATING HOMER. With F. W. 
. NEWMAN'S.“ HOMERIC TRANSLATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE,” and ARNOLD'S “ LAST WORDS.” 


‘BACON : NOVUM ORGANUM. 
BROWN : HORE SUBSECIVA, Ser. I. 


BURKE:: THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS, 
&c.; with Notes. 


COLERIDGE: AIDS TO REFLECTION. Edited by Tuomas 
Fenny, M.A. ' 

DARWIN: VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 

GOLDSMITH : CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


LANDOR : IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
DIALOGUES. 


LEOPARDI: DIALOGUES. Translated by the late Jamus 


Tuomson and Edited by Bentram DoBELL. 
MAINE: ANCIENT LAW. 
SMITH (Alex.): DREAMTHORP : Country Essays. 
SWIFT: JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
TYNDALL : GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


TRELAWNY: RECORDS OF SHELLEY, BYRON, and the 
AUTHOR. 


I: CLASSICAL 


NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; lambskin, 2s, net. 


CRASHAW. Introduction by Canon BrEcHING; Notes by 
J. B. Turin. 
JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. Introduc- 


tion and Notes by Col. T. M. Warp. 
PATMORE (Coventry). Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
In the Original 
4 


ROSSETTI: THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
Metres, with DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 





FIRST 


PRACTICE OF 


“The literature of the whole world has been ransacked, and 
nd here a feast which it would be sheer self-denial to 


it may, indeed, be vtied 
“Tt looks like @ guinea 


eee 


HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN, 


NEW EDITION, 1904, Revised, Renumbered, 
and Enlarged. 


Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of the 
Old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained on 
application. 


In addition to these the following will appear shortly :— 
K. Royal 32mo. Nonpareil. 





No. 110. Crimson cloth, blind lettered _ ... 9d 
111. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges 1)~ 
112. Crimson leather, gilt edges 1/9 


T.T. Tonic Sol-Fa (Vocal mae 


No. 144. Crimson cloth, blind lettered a we 
145. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges . 23 
146. Half-pigskin, for the use of Choirs, & es 3a 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 


The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE 
MUSIC EDITION, suitable for the pocket (6in. x 4in., pearl 
type), specially for congregational use ; this will be printed on 
ordinary and on India paper and bound in cloth, and in a variety 
of leather styles. It will be ready in December. 


There are also in active preparation :— 


1. A volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes 
from the old edition not ineluded in the new (uniform 
with the existing musical editions). 


2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a 
lower key. 


3. An Historical Edition of Hymns A. & M. containing 
the original sources of both words and music with their history and 
brief biographies of writers and composers. (Specimen pages on 
application. ) 


Some Press Notices of the New (1904) 
Edition. 


“The New Edition is in many ways a great advance upon the olfd......It 
eontains the greatest and most comprehensive collection of ood congrega- 
tional hymn-tunes which has yet appeared in this country.” he Guardian. 

“ The New Edition is a distinct improvement on its predecessors, showing 
more care, better taste, and a maturer judgment...... t is now a very fine 
collection of tunes.’’—The Church J'vmes. 

“It becomes obvious that the compilers have worked with care and with 
judgment.”—The Times, 

“The admirable technical westerly in versification, rhythm, and 
literary quality that distinguishes the work of the revisers.”—The Daily News, 


“Tt must be said that the present book is an immense improvement.” 
—St. James's Gasetts, 


“With the new hymns we face a treasury of precious religious poe ~ gh 
—Liverpool Post, 


“As it gets to be known it will do much, not only to maintain, but to 
enhance the almost boundless popularity of ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“The new ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ is better than the old, and better than any 
other existing hymn book.”—The Outlook. 

“ «Hymns A. and M.’ by sheer superiority has won its place in the services 
of the Established Church.”—The Christian World. 

‘The new edition is one of the most perfect collections of hymns and tunes 
ever issued.’’—South Wales Daily News. 


THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 


may still be had in all the favourite sizes, either with 
or without the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, or in 
Strong Bindings for Choir use, Free Seats. &c. 


LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduc- 
tion are made in EITHER EDITION. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. & M. 
Committee, care of the Publishers. 


OFFICIAL LEATHER BINDINGS. 
The Proprietors desire todraw particular attention to the Official 
leather binding’s of the old and the new editions, which are both 
beautiful and at the same time very economical. 


Full Lists, Specimen-Page Catalogue, and Terms for either Edition 
sent post-free. 
The prices have been reduced, and are now strictly net cash. 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 23 Cockspur St, 8.W. 
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AN APPEAL TO. ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST, | 


ESPECIALLY TO 


Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and all concerned or interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the Education of the people. 


Thoughtful observers are unanimously agreed 
that in its outlook upon Education the British 
nation stands at a “ parting of the ways.” To the 
old feeling of complacent self-satisfaction begotten 
of excessive prosperity has succeeded a new feeling 
of uneasiness that in many matters of vital import- 
ance to our national welfare we are scarcely in line 
with the other great peoples of the world. 


We Must Come into Line 
with the Advancing Peoples. 

Several factors have contributed to this striking 
revulsion of feeling. Of these, perhaps the most 
potent has been the strenuous competition, in 
almost every branch of industry, which we have 
had to endure from our German and American 
rivals. We have seen whole trades, of which we 
once had the monopoly, pass over the North Sea 
into Teutonic hands; while our Transatlantic 
cousins at one time nearly produced a commercial 
panic by the daring onslaughts which they made 
on industries long regarded as unassailable. 


Writhing under the lash of this foreign competi- 
tion, we have asked ourselves again and again what 
the reasons may be of this distressing state of 
affairs. Politicians have suggested political 
remedies, but all earnest thinkers, politicians 
included, are agreed that, whatever may be done 
by Act of Parliament, the ultimate remedy lies with 
ourselves. In other words, it may be regarded as 
certain that so long as Germans and Americans 
enter the battlefields of commerce with better 
equipment than we possess, so long shall we 
bemoan defeat. 


The Plain Duty of those 
who Guide the Young. 

A task fraught with much responsibility thus lies 
before those to whom is entrusted the education of 
the younger generation. We believe that they 
will be found equal to the occasion, and that at 
this “ parting of the ways” of which we spoke their 
efforts will direct in the right path those with 
whom rests the future of the British Empire. The 
recently established Technical Schools and Evening 
Classes have contributed something to the good 
cause. Yet much remains to be done, and the 
establishment of such institutions is a slow process, 
and costly withal. 


Indeed, the fact cannot be disguised that for a 

- considerable number of years to come those who 
desire self-improvement in the widest sense of the 
term will have to depend upon books of one sort 
or another. It is this very consideration that has 
prompted the publishers of the “ Harmsworth 
Self-Educator” to issue at the present moment a 
work whose purpose is, to facilitate the practical 
application of knowledge to the business of life, 
or, in other words, to supply to our youth just the 
sort of instruction that will enable them both to 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR. THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


Part I. Ready Tuesday next. 160 pages, 4 Coloured Plates, Price 7d. 





better themselves individually, and to maintain the 
pre-eminence of British commerce against foreign 
rivals. 


A Complete Cycle of 
Knowledge & Industry. 


To speak of the work in glowing terms is for 
others, not for ourselves ; but at the same.time, if 
its purpose is to be fully understood by those 
responsible for the training of the younger genera- 
tion, we must inevitably indicate at least its wide 
scope. 


Not a single branch of knowledge which has 
any bearing on the life of the average man is 
néglected—from the study of Languages to 
Engineering, from Agriculture to Dressmaking, 
from Sculpture to Shopkeeping. And all these 
subjects are dealt with by experts, by men who 
have succeeded in the branch. they treat of, and 
who have placed their experience at the service 
of the aspirant. The names of Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, Sir Boverton Redwood, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Prof. Ainsworth Davis, and many 
others are sufficient guarantee that no pains and 
no expense have been spared to secure the best 
contributors. 


These contributors, it may be added, have been 
specially warned to deal with their subject in such 
a way as to render it intelligible to those of 
limited education. The result of this is that 
subjects of an abstruse character like Engineering 
may be readily comprehended by any one with a 
desire to learn, while in the case of other subjects 
such as History and Biology, the writers’ power 
of description has invested them with a peculiar 
fascination. 


If it may be regarded as a duty to assist in this 
cause, it becomes 2 pleasure when the means at 
hand is so simple and attractive. Every one of us 
must feel it incumbent upon us to assist in the 


Creating a New Generation 
of Thinkers and Workers. 


It need scarcely be said that any one who is 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with the educa- 
tion of the young may with the utmost confidence 
recommend this book to the attention of those in 
whom he is interested. As to price, it would be 
impossible to have a cheaper book. The whole 
work is to be issued in 48 fortnightly parts, and 
each part costs only 7d., or $d. a day. 


A very interesting pamphlet, which will be found 
astimulating guide to the “ Self-Educator,” may 
be obtained on application to the “ Publisher, 
2 Carmelite. House, London, E.C.” Any :réason- 
able number of these will be forwarded free of 
charge to those who desire to distribute’ them 
amongst their young friends. 
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THE CANKER AT THE HEART 


OR 





The Desperate Case of the Unemployed. 





““THE STANDARD” during the present week has been publishing a series of articles 
entitled “The Problem of Unemployment,” giving in cold facts and figures an account of 
the grave evil that exists in our midst. The question, however, is one of such great moment 
that itis impossible to leave it to a bare statement of facts and figures, and “THE STANDARD" 
has commissioned Mr. 1. Cope Cornford to write a series of articles which will run cons 
secutively in the paper for two or three weeks, dealing with the human aspect of the 
question. The first article will appear on Monday next, the 28rd inst. 





The vast amount of potential labour kept locked up and unused represents a gigantic 
loss to the nation. Not only so, but these people are still kept alive somehow, and their 
maintenance throws an intolerable burden upon the wage-earning community. The existence 
of. this vast body of misery at the heart of England is gradually sapping the national vitality, 
It is the plague-spot of England. As with the individual, so with the nation. A man who 
neglects an insidious disease presently dies. He dies slowly, perhaps, but he dies. 


The diagnosis of the disease is the business of the man of science. It is for this reason 
that “ The Standard” entrusted the writing of the present series of articles to a high authority 
upon economic questions. He has outlined the state of the case. ‘‘ The Standard’s” readers 
are therefore placed ina position to understand the conditions of the problem. But the pre- 
sentation of the economic aspect of the question, while it is the first essential towards a full 
understanding, is not the last. That is the actual tangible results upon the people themselves 
that must be: studied, if we would grasp the full meaning of the desperate case in which 
thousands and thousands of Englishmen stand to-day. 


To the minds of most of “ The Standard’s” readers, it is probable that the body of misery 
in our midst presents itself as a vast grey mass of indistinguishable features. The honest man 
and the wastrel are equally merged in that wretchedness. It is Mr. Cope Cornford’s purpose 
so to present the individual types and the various circumstances which, in the absence of 
definite knowledge, tend to become fused together, that the grey mass will become differentiated 
into an assemblage of living figures. Each has his own needs, his own hardships, his own point 
of view. It is upon the appreciation of these that a right opinion, the only true basis of possible 
reform, must be founded. Remembering this, ‘The Standard” has entrusted this task, not to 
one Officially connected with the great question at issue, not to an expert gatherer of statistics, 
but to a trained observer of men and things, to one whose whole life has been given less to 
abstractions than to things, less to principles than to men. Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s work in 
the periodicals of the day, and in his various books, is a sufficing voucher for him, as one expert 
in the study of his fellows, adept in the right presentation of a picture, ready in sympathy, and 
quick in human understanding. 


It will be observed that “The Standard” does not attempt to point a solution to the 
problem. That, it apprehends, is the business of the statesman. But, in this country at 
least, reform has scarcely ever been initiated except under the immediate pressure of public 
opinion. And that the nation will have to deal at once with a very grave emergency there 
cannot be a doubt. The aim of “The Standard,” therefore, is clear and simple. It is to 
present the case as it stands, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








THE SOUTH POLAR 


present century has yet given birth.” 


EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 


JUST PUBLISHED,—In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, net. 


With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE OF 


the following are 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘‘ A book that is as fascinating and enchanting as all 
the romances of the publishers’ season.” 

STANDARD.—“ Captain Scott writes well, clearly, and pleasantly, showing 
often an admirable descriptive faculty. The book, in short, is a worthy 
conclusion to an expedition which will ever be memorable for its geographical 
and scientific results.” 


THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0O., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other Members of the Expedition. 


*.* Captain Scott’s work has received from the Press 
an unanimous tribute of praise and appreciation. 


representative opinions : 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This fine record of adventure, skill, and bravery, 
and above all, of determination, at once takes its place amongst the greatest 
classics of travel aud exploration.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Captain Scott’s beautifully illustrated volumes 
are fascinating as a story, while the work they indicate must prove of the 
greatest scientific value.” a 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS 


Memories of Half-a-Century. 
By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. 
With the Co-operation of LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. By Frank 


T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’”’ ‘* The 
Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. With & Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. 
Forrest, B.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


T, P.’s WEEKLY.—‘ A vivid record of a trip to the West Indies and round 
the Spanish Main......Mr, Bulleu does not mince his opinions ; he speaks with 
singular frankness.” 


MODERN GERMANY: her Political 


and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, an the Causes of her 
Success. By O. ELTZBACHER, Sma!l demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. ; 
(Immediately. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. VI. Peakinest 8v0s 


Coxtents,—The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the History of Nero; 
Notes, 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. By G. F. 
BRADBY, Author of ‘‘ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
THIRO IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa.’...... There is an honest 
laugh in every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF} 





HE NELSON CENTENARY. 


T 
SECOND IMPBESSION.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A delightful volume, full of ther and gl ot 
the sea, and no better gift could be found for an adventurous boy......‘ Truth 
embodied in a tale’ is always welcome, and this—as so much else—we owe to 
the unique talent of Dr. Fitchett.” 

ACADEMY.—“‘ A spirited picture of Nelson and his times......The sto 
which the author has to tell is almost incredible in its directness of detail, 
but certainly fascinating in its charm.” 

OFHER WORKS BY DR. FITCHETT. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE|THE TALE OF THE GREAT 








*HIRONDELLE.’ With 16 Full- MUTINY. Fourth Impression, 
page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. With 8 Portraits and 4 Plans, 
DEEDS THAT WON THE crown Svo, 6s. 
EMPIRE. Seventeenth Edition.| FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, Third Edition: With 16 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 18 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter 
WELLINGTON’S MEN: Some of ee ae of Marlborough, 
Soldier-Autobiographies. [*‘ Kin- crown Svo, 6s. 
caid’s Adventures in the Rife} HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
Brigade,” ‘Rifleman Harris,’’ EUROPE: the Story of the Great 
Anton’s “ Military Life,” Mercer’s War, 1793-1815. Second Impres- 
**Waterloo.”] Edited by W. H. sion. In 4 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Fircuett, B.A., LL.D. Crown Portraits, Facsimiles, and. P! 
8vo, 6s. 6s. each, 


THE UPTON LETTERS. sy T. 8. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

The Guardian describes these letters as “‘a triumph of literary skill, which 
bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson’s 
ce Voyage’ and ‘Through the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books of 

ravel,”” 





THE DIFFICULT WAY. 
Published to-day.} By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Noisy Years,” ‘The Orangery,” &c. 
*,* In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul 


through suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and 
of strong human interest. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. 
on oor By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 


Author of “‘ The Barbarous Babes,” &c. 
*,* The lady who gives the title to the book and dominates it from an early 
chapter up to the very last line is no longer living. And yet it1s not easy to 


say whether the story is supernatural or not. In this doubt lies the artistic 
interest of the book. 


DICK PENTREATH. 
On November 2nd.] By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘The Honourable Molly,” “Julia,” &c. 


*,* The story of a dog and his master, but primarily the story of the 
master. The atmosphere is that of English country life, and the personages 
pow ga those who make up society in a very quiet and exclusive English 

ye 








IMPORTANT NOVELS READY OR NEARLY READY. 


FRENCH NAN. 
ony” ~=©By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “The Secret Orchard,” ‘‘The Star Dreamer,” “ Incomparable 
Bellairs,”’ ‘ Rose of the World,” &. With 12 Full-page Illustratious by F. H. 
TOWNSEND, and a Cover Design by GraHAM Awpry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* This is an eighteenth-century tale, telling of the conflict of hearts and 
wits between a spoilt young beauty bred amid the artificialities of the Ver- 
sailles Court, and her English husband, a chivalrous but strong-willed country- 
jOving squire, 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 


A Sentimental Comedy. 
ont By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of “Deborah of Tod's,” ‘* Cornelius,” ‘“‘ Peter’s Mother,” &c. 

*,* This story should appeal especially to lovers of children and young 
people. The scenes are laid in the West Country and in London: the love 
interest concerns itself exclusively with the courtships of youths and maidens, 
and the theme is the descent of an adventurous American upon a primitive 
cottage home in Devon, 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
On November 6th.]} FO RTN IGHT. 


By the AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
*,* The story tells the impressions of a visit in which Germany and England 
are made to look on one another with the keen, but never uakind humour 
which is inseparable from the pen of the German Elizabeth. 





Catalogue post-free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 








CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S:.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST: 


SCOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSHSSSSSOSSOSOSOOOOOSD 
‘¢ We regard the entire work with admiration. If continued with equal brilliancy the. series wiy 
be invaluable, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the present volume statesmanlike, scholarly, and 
erudite.”»—NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 


Written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of 
The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, ° 
And REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Editor of the “English Historical Review.” 
THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN 12 VOLS. DEMY 8vo, 


Each Volume containing about 500 Pages, and having its own Index and two or more Maps. 
The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately,"but Complete Sets may be subscribed for through the Booksellerg 
at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, AND IS:— 
Vol. X. 1760 to 1801. By the Rev. Witu1am Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 


> THIS WILL BE FOLLOWED, AT ABOUT A MONTH’S INTERVAL EACH, BY :— 
Vol. II. 1066 to 1216. By Gzorcz Burron Apams, M.A., Professor of History in Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Vol. Ill. 1216 to 1877. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the Victoria University of 
> Manchester. 
Vol. I. to 1066. By Tuomas Hopexrn, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 


It is hoped that the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of about two months each. 
*,* FULL PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 








The Publishers will be pleased to forward to intending subscribers a full Prospectus, with Specimen Plate. 
VOLUMES I. AND Il. NOW READY. TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 
4to (13} in. by 12} in.), cloth, gilt edges, price SIX GUINEAS net each Volume. 


The MAMMALS of GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


The First Volume is illustrated as follows:—18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR; 31 Coloured Plates by the AUTHOR, 
ABCHIBALD THORBURN, and G. E. LODGE; 63 Coloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


The Second Volume is illustrated as follows:—21 Photogravures by the AUTHOR, H. GRONWOLD, G. E. LODGE, and from 
Photographs by D. ENGLISH ; 19 Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and G. E. LODGE; and 33 Uncoloured Plates by 
the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 

Volume III. will be ready for delivery to Subscribers during 1906, and will complete the RODENTIA with the Haxzs and the 
Rassit, and will also contain the CERVIDZ (the Dzzr family), the BOVID (the Oxzn), and the CETACE (Wuatzs). 


NATURE. 


“In two important features this magnificent work may lay claim to special pre-eminence. First, the illustrations, alike in 
number, size, truthfulness to nature, and artistic excellence are unrivalled; and secondly, as regards the main and most important 
part of the subject—namely, the habits and local distribution of the various species—the work is in no sense a compilation, but the 
result of long and patient personal observation on the part of the author...... As an author of a work like the present, Mr. Millais 
has one incomparable advantage over the great majority—if not, indeed, over all—of his fellow naturalists in this country, namely, 
that he is a great painter...... For many years this splendid work will probably remain one of the standard authorities on British 
mammals, and in the matter of illustration it will most likely be always without a rival.”—R. L. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER. 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, KG, = 1815-1801. 


By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


STANDARD. ‘ MORNING POST. 

“Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is to be congratulated on this “The letters which Lord Edmond has obtained permission to 
plain, unvarnished biography of a statesman who served England | print cover a period of close on half a century of the late reign, 
well through many difficult years. and abound with those sidelights on the political transactions 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. of the day which illumine the duller records of formal history.” 

“Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has done this part of his work 
with remarkable ability and thoroughness, and his chapters will : DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
for years to come be quarried by students of history.” “This book is one of the quarries from which the builders of 

DAILY MAIL. history will extract some of their most precious material. It is 


“Lord Granville’s ‘ Life’ will prove invaluable to historians, ents whee wih m — bey ne 
and if it contained no more than the wise letters of Queen | jattop more pon Poe P of the Victostan ena.” ernie ire sit 
Victoria it would still be worth reading.” ; Ys ra. 

DAILY NEWS. PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The publication of the Life of Lord Granville by Lord “The volumes are packed full with intimate touches such a8 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is an event in the political history of the | these—picked out at random—which are so valuable for a proper 
‘nineteenth century.” understanding of personalities.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Messrs. METHUE 


N’S NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


, Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ Fri has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 


WiDAME’ GEOFFRIN, HER SALON, AND HER 


TIMES. By Janet Aupis. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 
t. 
merit cbotcbes the state of all classes of society in the last years of the 
reign of Louis XV., the close of the courtly days of the ‘‘ Old Régime.” 


MARY STUART. By Fuorence MacCuny. With over 
40 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
. net. iin 
The rhe of the writer has been to trace a fascinating, passivnate, and deeply 
agitated life from its earliest years to its tragic close. . 
OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Rox. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, demy 8vo, 
. net. 
R55 treating exclusively of the subject of Old Oak Furni- 
ture from the earliest times down to the decadence of the Oak period. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. 


Mirron. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A biography of Jane Austen, and a picture of the society of her time. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With a Commentary by 
W. F. Cosz,'D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. ‘ 
MASTER WORKERS. By Haroip Becsrz. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. z ; 

This book describes the methods, outlook, and views on work of many dis- 
tinguished rsonalities—e.g., His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr, G. F. Watts, Earl Roberts, &c., &c. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. 8B. Bouttoy. With 
49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The picturesque eighteenth century lives from the beginning to the end. 
It has the charm of its subject and all is in keeping."—Daily Graphic. 
“A volume as bright and sparkling as an evening at the Club where 
Johnson roared and Goldy sulked and bland Sir Joshua smiled and took 
souff.”—Daily News. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 


MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By J. G. Miuiais. With 
many Illustrations. Revised & Cheaper Edition, wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J.C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations, demy aby .. ain vm 
DAN LENO: his Life and Achievements. By J. Hickory 
Woop. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. 
With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Hernert 
MarsHaLiL. Crown 8vo, 6s, ([—Times. 

“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun ; it is alive with wise interest.” 
“A volume of vivid, sprightiy, and delightfully unconventional personal 
impressions of the Dutch and their country.” — World. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Horton. 

With many Ilustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“ A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true 

poet in prose. Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations ph gh 
hah —Daily Mail, 

OXFORD. With Descriptions by H. C. Mrycum, M.A., 


and Ronert Peet, and 100 Pictures in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses 


and Sermons. By WatteR Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 
This volume attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an 
inspired book and a guide to life. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Curtozza Movzy. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
The author describes this book as the Golden Key to the Social Problem. 
It is a fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom, 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of Devon and 
Cornwall. Collected from the Mouths of the People. By S. Barine- 
Goutp, M.A., and H. Fieetweop SHEPPARD, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition, under the Musical Editorship of Ceci, J. SHARP, Principal of the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. Imperial 4to, 5s. ne’ 


t. 
> 
SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By Jon Masz- 
FIELD. With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A book which every grown-up Englishman should read and every English 
boy should possess and keep.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred years ago.. It is clear, strong, 
live work every line of 1t.’’—Daily News. 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, by Epwarp Hutton. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SECRET OF POPULARITY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
This useful book shows the way to attain social success, 


THE GREEN SPHINX. By Bart Kennepy. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net, 
“A volume of _ unusual interest. The wisest will recognise here an 
individual note, the voice of a man who possesses the power = — 
: —Daily yews, 
CLAUDE. By Epwarp Drtoy. With many Illustrations, 


demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


THE COTTON TRADE. By Prof. 8. J. Cuapman, Dean 


of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester. Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. ‘cooks on Business. 


net. [R 
THE TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. 
Metuvey. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
A Reissue of PEACE OR WAR ?—Revised and with Additions—forming a 
complete Narrative of the War. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Vol. I.— 


By Emmy Horr. 


The demand for Messrs, METHUEN’S Novels 
is almost unprecedented, and nearly all 
have passed into Second, Third, Fourth, or 
Fifth Editions, : 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. By Anrnony Hops. 


Fourth Edition. 
“*Mr. Hope proves himself to be a fastidious and vrilisne analyst of the 
emotions of men and women. He has written nothing so fine for many years,” 
“Mr. Hope's finest accomplishment i ay, and» very belllems ne 
4 nt in come and av ri 
entertaining piece of work.”—Manchester Guardian bins ina 
“* Artistically the best piece of work he has yet done.”—Speaker. 


ROBERT HICHENS’'S NEW BOOK. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL, and other Stories. By Rosert 


Hicuens, Author of “ The Garden of Allah.” 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By O.N. and A.M. 
WItuiamson, [Fourth Edition in the Press. 
** As brisk as a 90-h.p, Mercédés.”—Liverpool Courier. 
“Full of adventure and racy conversations. Interesting, bracing, amusing, 
and very good,” —Black and White. 
“Thoroughly interesting and delightful.”—Yorkshire Herald. 
“A pleasant and ingenious tale of motor travel, love, and adventure.” 
—Evening Standard, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS, 
VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwe tu. [Fifth Edition, 


**A remarkable piece of work, with extremely clever writing, most apt 
description, and keen observation.” —Standard, 

‘Insight, sympathy, and dramatic perception are all through displayed. It 
is a strong book and admirably written.”—lIrish Times, 

‘‘ Altogether a striking novel, written with exuberance of spirit and verve.” 


—Liverpool Courier. 
THE PASSPORT. By Ricuarp Bagot. 


[Third Edition. 
“Its unusual distinction of style, its intimate knowledge of Italian social 
life make Mr. Bagot’s modern love romance a book altogether out of the 
common.”—Daily News. 
_ The gift of character delineation and a high descriptive power are evident 
in every page of this fascinating and well-written book.” —Liverpool Courier. 


THE LIFE OF SIR AGLOVALE DE GALIS. By 


CiemEeNce Hovusmay. 
** A quaint tale in which there is the pure spirit of the old romance. Full of 
adventures aud exploits, and all of them touched with symbolism.””—Scotsman, 


BRENDLE. By M. Picxruatt, Author of “Said the 


Fisherman.” 
“The novel is written as literature, and shows the products of a fine 
imagination on every ee. It promises for him a great career.”—Athenzum. 
‘An uncommonly fine piece of fiction, and uncommonly well written. One 
of the best and most enjoyable stories that have appeared in the present 
season.” —Daily Telegraph. 


DIVERS VANITIES. By Artaur Morrisoy. 


‘Set forth with a light irony that does not hide his sincerity.” 

* Really delightful,”—Standard, —Manchester Guardian, 
** Masterpieces of Cockney humour.”—Morning Leader. 

64 —— and originally amusing.”—Daily Express. 

“« Boisterous incursions into admirable farce.” —Sunday Sun, 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Eben Puaruports. 
[Third Edition. 
‘These stories are in Mr. Phillpotts’ best vein, charming in conception 
moving in their mingled pathos and humour, vivid in their colouring, and 
fascinating in their themes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. By E. Marm 


ALBANESI. [Second Edition. 
‘* A delightful book—a sweet and pleasant story which brings to the reader 
the scent of hayfields and the breath of the countryside.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘‘A very attractive story. It is thoroughly wholesome, eminently readable, 
and quite as near life as needs be for our entertainment."—Daily Mail. 


THE PATIENT MAN. By Peroy WHITE. [Second Edition. 

‘““Mr. White’s manner is attractive, his characters show humour as well as 

insight, his dialogue is racy, and his analysis shrewd as well as keen.” 
—Daily Télegraph. 

** Worthy of the highest praise. It is written throughout with a spar! 

wit, and abounds in telling epigrams.”—Manchester Courier. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 

With 8 Illustrations by Frank Craie, [Third Edition in the Press, 
“This book puts him in the front rank of living romancers,”—~Athenzum, 
“A story alive with colour.” —Daily Chronicle, 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. By B. M. Croker. 


[Second Edition. 
“A delightfnl and romantic story.”—Birmingham Post. 
“A straightforward story told with freshness and charm.” 
—Manchester Guardian 
“ Full of sunshine, laughter, and humour.""—Court Journal. 


THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. By Dororuea Gerarp. 


“ Told with freshness and humour,”’—Times, Second Edition. 
*“*Throughout the book there is a bright and careless spirit, which suits 
well the atmosphere of the life described.”"—Daily News. 

‘*A really amusing and interesting novel.”—Morning Leader. 


THE FERRYMAN. By Heven Maruers. 


‘*A powerful story ”"—Glasgow Herald, 





EIKONOKLASTES and THE TENURE OF KINGS AND MAGIS. 
TRATES. Crown 8vo, 6d, net; cloth, 1s. net. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


‘‘We do not remember to have read anything of the present author 
approaching this story in strength and unconventionality.’—Daily News, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW BOOK BY MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 


NOW READY, 































ome « : Demy Svo, with Portraits, 18s, net. 


The Wives of Henry the Eighth. 
The Wives of Henry the Eighth. 
The Wives of Henry the Eighth. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
By MARTIN HUME, 


By MARTIN HUME, 


Author of “The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” “The Love 
Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots,” &c, 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON THE SIECE OF PORT ARTHUR 
READY ON TUESDAY (October 24th). 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


The Siege and Fall 
of Port Arthur. 


By W. RICHMOND SMITH, 


Reuter’s Correspondent with the Third Imperial Japanese Army 
in Front of Port Arthur. 


Preface by Lieut.-General Sir W. G. NICHOLSON, K.C.B, 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, 2-vols., 10s, net 


The Love Affairs 


of Great Musicians. 
By RUPERT HUGHES. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Pleasant and gossipy chapters.” 


READY ON TUESDAY (October 24th). 


In 16 vols. demy Svo, Twelve Guineas net the Set. 


Lives of the Queens 
of England. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


#,* This New Edition, which is limited to Two Hundred 
and Fifty Sets, is profusely illustrated with Coloured 
and Hand-Coloured Illustrations. Booklovers are 
strongly advised to order early if they wish to secure 
a Set of these superb Volumes. 





MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S LIST. 


SOSSOSSHSOSSOOSSS SOSH OSS SSS SESESOSOOS 


The Latest Six-Shilling Novels, 


HE LOVED BUT ONE: 


The Story of Lord Byron and Mary Chaworth, 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 
Author of “The Jessamy Bride,” &¢, 


WORLD.—“ This fine story.” 


A STIRRING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER, 


CAPTAIN MAROON. 
By ROBERT STUART. 


TIMES.—* A good novel.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* We await with interest the author's 
next story.” 


A GREAT STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BROTHERS" 


THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘*The Hill,” & 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


DEBORAH’S LIFE. 


By JAMES BLYTH, 
Author of “Celibate Sarah,” &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE—* The rude power and masterful 
purpose of the author compel interest in her fortunes,” 


A CHARMING STORY. 


THE PARSON’S WOOD. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators,” &e, 


NEW ROMANCE BY R. N. STEPHENS. 


THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA. 
By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Author of “A Gentleman Player,” &c, 


THE THIRD KISS. 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, 
Author of “ A Celibate's Wife,” &c. 


THE WEB OF THE PAST. 


By the COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE, 
Author of “ The End of the Song,” &c, 


A FINE NOVEL, 


THE NUNNERY WALL. 


By ELIZABETH HOLLAND 
(Lady OwEn). 


NEW ROMANCE BY WARWICK DEEPING. 
THE SEVEN STREAMS. 
THE SEVEN STREAMS. 


THE SEVEN STREAMS. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of “ Uther and Igraine,” &c. 








London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. : 
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Mr. HEINEMANN 


’'S Announcements. 





Published -by.Command of His Majesty King Edward VIL. 


THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS AT 


BUCKINGHAM 


PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings, 


With an Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 


In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial Folio), 20 guineas net; or bound in 2 vols., full morocco, 26 guineas net.. 


*,* The publication of Vol. I. is unavoidably delayed from the 16th of this month to the beginning of November, 
owing to the difficulty connected with the binding of so large a volume. 


A Prospectus giving a Complete List of the Pictures and Specimen Plate will be sent on application, 





YOUNG GERMANY. Being the Sixth 


and Final Volume of MAIN CURRENTS IN 


XIXth CENTURY LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D: Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Book Ill, and 


ROMANCERO, 


Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR, completing the Edition of Heine’s Works, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


LAST POEMS. By Heiyeicn Herz. 


12 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


By Georce GitBerr. With 60 Repro- 


ductions of -Water-Colour Drawings (exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W. W. COLLINS, RI. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


lds. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English Art. 


Also an Ldilion de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with Plates mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s. net. 


[Nearly all sold. 


By Sir WaAtrter 


ARMSTRONG. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, with 


many Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations, lis. net. 





ENGLISH HOURS. By Hewry James. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Small 4to, cloth, 10s. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By EDMUND -GOSSH, M.A., LL.D. Revised and 
Enlarged Portrait Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 72 Full-page 
Tllustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 7s. 6d. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY 
SAINT MARY. By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of 
“The Grey World.” Pott 4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF MORTALS: being a 


Record of the Good Deeds and Qualities of what Humanity is 
pleased to call the “ Lower Animals.” Collected by a Fellow 
Mort 1(F.A.STEEL). Crown 4to, 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. net. 


CARTHAGE OF THE PHCENICIANS. 


By MABEL MOORE. Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 


MATILDE SERAO. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


SICILY. By Sr. Crair Bappexzy and the 


By 





late A. J. C. HARE. Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, &c., 3s. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. 
By - SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


THE EBB TIDE. By Rozserr Lous 
STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Large Type Fine 
Paper Edition. Uniform with R. L. Stevenson’s other Works. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Caanrzzs Lams. 


(Two Vols.) Photogravure Frontispieces. Introduction by 
ARTHUR WAUGH. Each vol. 6d. net, cloth ; 1s, net, leather. 


A GAY DOG. Pictured by Crom Ati, 


Uniform with “A Dog Day.” Royal 4to, 5s, 


MAITLAND MAJOR AND MINOR. 
By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Marten.” 
- Jilustrated-by- GoRDON Browne, . Crown 8vo, 5s, 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW. Edited by W. HAMILTON WRIGHT 
MABIBE. [Illustrated by BLANCHE OSTERTAG. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


KINGDOMS CURIOUS. By Myra 
HAMILTON. [Illustrated by ARTHUR RackHam, H. R, 
MILLAR, MariE MILES, and other well-known Artists,‘ 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM - 
BABY BULLET: ‘the Motor of Destiny 


BABARA REBELL 
NIGEL THOMSON 


By MYRIAM HARRY. 


= = By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

2 

~ By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 
Author of “The Heart of Penelope.” 

~ ~ By V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED ON 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


AYESHA. 6)- 


The Return of “She.” © 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations 
By MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


WORLD.—"* Ayesha’ is more beautiful than ‘ She.’”” 

BYSTANDER.—“ One of the weirdest and most thrilling stories ever written. 
The reader will not lay the book down until he has read it from cover to 
cover.” ’ : 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ It can and does do what no other writer now living 
can do; it can create for us a fairy world of passion and romance 80 vivid as to 
De almost real. To this end it is helped by Mr. Greiffenhagen’s brilliantly 
clever illustrations.” 


THE PILLAR OF LIGHT. —  6/- 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ So admirable, so living, so breathlessly exciting 
abook. The magnificent realism of the lighthouse and its perils, the intense 
conviction of the author, brings the very scene he pictures before the reader's 
eyes with hardly a line of detached description, the interest of the terrible 
dilemma of the cut-off inhabitants of the Pillar are worthy of praise from 
the most jaded reader.” 








BY. THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF LIES,” &c. 


TOMMY CARTERET. 6/- 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ Barely do we get a novel of such high quality 
and powerful dramatic interest as this.” 





NOW READY. 


In one handsome medium 8vo volume, published at 
HALF A GUINEA net. 


THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS 


By CHARLES H, GRINLING. 


Superbly Illustrated with 200 Photographs and Technical 
Diagrams. Contains: 


The Constitution of the Companies—The Service of the Staff 
—the Commissariat—The Work of the Wagons—Collection and 
Delivery—Docks and Steamships—The Legal Department— 
Railway Towns—The Christmas Traffic—The Laying Down of 
the Lines—The Mechanism of the Motive Power—The Electric 
Equipment—The Control of the Trains—The Passenger Depart- 
ment. 


A MAKER OF HISTORY. 6). 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—" Mr. Oppenheim will bear compari 
with himself, but with the most ingenious of his contemporaries Inge, ou 
my opinion, he is the most admirable inventor and solver of all wt - 
writing in England. In ‘A Maker of History’ his many talents have wy 


play. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘‘ Mr. Oppenheim is one of my favourites, I always 


enjoy this author, but I never enjoyed him more than ‘ 
History.’” . = ‘4 ee 


VERY SUCCESSFUL FICTION. 
THE NEW MINISTER. 6/- 
By ORME AGNUS. 

THE CARDINAL MOTH. 6/- 


By F.. M. WHITE. 


THE QUAKERESS. 6/- 


By MAX ADELER. 


FAUCONBERG. 6/- 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 











READY TO-DAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. NIKOLA,” &c. 


FOR LOVE OF HER. of 
By GUY BOOTHBY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Mr. Guy Boothby's name on the title-page of a” 
novel carries with it the assurance of a gooil story to follow. In the confection 
of tales of exciting adventure he is not excelled by any novelist of the day.” * 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘It is marvellous that Mr. Boothby's novels 
should all be so uniformly good.” 








THE CHILDREN WON’T BE HAPPY TILL THEY GET It. 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S : 


WONDER BOOK. 


‘A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 

Crown 4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s, 
Last year the WONDER BOOK made a stir in play-rooms and nurseries 
the wide world over. Nothing like it had ever been seen before ; nothing likg 
it has ever been seen since—except the second year's issue, now ready, which 
puts the first quite in the shade. It is in the daintiest of covers, and contains 

8 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLOUR, 

Beautifully reproduced from Paintings by Leading Artists of the day, 


800 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED in VARIOUS TINTS 


256 pages of Brightly Written Stories, Articles, and Verses adapted for 
Children of all Sorts and Ages. 








Ready on Wednesday Next. 


The WINDSOR for NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS 


“THE LAST OF THE DORIAS,” by 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS: 





THE PICTURES OF MR. 


G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 





“THE RICHEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD,” by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


‘WOOD CRAFT,” by 


ROBERT BARR. 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 


E. NESBIT. ; 
FLORENCE WARDEN 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
ETHEL TURNER. 


And a host of other interesting Stories and Articles. 


6d. THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 


NOVEMBER. 6d. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








Lonpow: Printed by Lévz & Matcomson (Limited) 
(Limited, 


Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baker for the ‘‘SpzcraTor”’ 


at 
) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, October 21st, 1905. 
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